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Halleck’s History of Our Country - 


FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By REuBEN Post HALLeEcK, M.A., LL. D. " 
Author of “History of American Literature’ and “New Enslish Literature” 


HIS history is the result of several years of work by a man who is 
not only an experienced teacher of history but also a writer of widely 
successful books. Mr. Halleck has a rare understanding of the | 

adolescent age. He knows how to captivate and hold the interest of boys 
and girls. In this book he recreates history so that it actually lives again 
in the mind of the pupil. 


A “History of Our Country” emphasizes especially the life, progress i 
and industries of the people. It is the first school history to give adequate 
attention to women and to social welfare work. It teaches the facts which 
everyone should know, from the Pilgrim ideals down to the new Social aims . 
and patriotic duties of the twentieth century. The teaching material at the : 
ends of the chapters includes summaries for review, references for teachers, 
and under “Activities” various kinds of work for pupils, project problems, etc. 


The illustrations, both black and colored, have been selected with un- 
usual care. Extracts from old journals, fac-similes from early newspapers, 
quaint, contemporary pictures, as well as the artistic pictures by modern 
artists have been lavishly used. They add greatly to both the interest and i 
the educative value of the book. There are also new and helpful maps. i 


596 Pages . Richly Illustrated . Price, $1.60 
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Have you seen the Enlarged 
(1923) Edition of 


MOWRY'S 
OF OUR COUNTRY 


By ALEX MATHEWS ARNETT, Professor 
of History, Furman University, formerly 
Instructor in History, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

This little book for fifth grade use has enjoyed 
a merited popularity for a number of years because 
it has been found to possess to a remarkable degree 
that all-important virtue of a textbeok—teachable 
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305 New England 


Cities and Towns 


use NEw-WorLD SPELLER, by Julia 
H. Wohlfarth and Lillian E. Rogers. 
Eight states, Alaska, and hundreds of 
counties and cities also use the book. 


It is its scientifically choser 

combined with a real method of teach- 
ng.spelliug that has made the sales of 
‘e#w-Wor.Lp SPELLER the largest of 
any spelling book now published. 








it 


is a connected series of stories, each centering | 


around the persona 


iy OL some prominent character 


Three textbooks for grades 1 to 8. 





in the larger theme of America’s past. 
The enlarged edition brings the book up to datz; 
it includes an account of the Wilson and Harding 


administrations, with an unusually clear presenta- | 
- , y . . | | 
tion of the World War and its resulting problems. | 


Ask to see this new edition. 


Write for New-World Speller Brief. | 
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AA HISTORY of OUR COUNTRY fy WILLIAM J. LONG 


AMERICA 


For the upper grammar grades 


ei i write America’s history with love and understanding; to 
write it worthily, as an epic of human liberty; to write it 
faithfully, in accord not only with the event but with the daring 
spirits who brought the event to pass; finally, to write with an | 
eye single to the truth, and with such downright conviction that | 
he who reads shall feel reverence for the America that was, | 
loyalty to the America that now is, and faith in the America that 
is yet to be,—such is the dominant motive of this book.” 
From the preface 
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BOSTON BOOKMEN 

One of the institutions of educational Boston 
is the Bookmen’s Association that banquets its 
friends at the time of the annual meeting of 
the New England superintendents. This year 
James H. Harris, New England represettative 
of Longmans, Green and Company, was presi- 
dent. as Ernest Cobb of “ Arlo” fame will be 
next year. Mr. Harris of Medford has the 
distinction of having had more prominence in 
public life in Massachusetts than has any cther 
bookman of the day, chief of which distinctions 
is the fact that he was for four years on the 
Council of the Governor of Massachusetts, 
which years included all the time that President 
Calvin Coolidge was Lieutenant Governor and 
Governcr of Massachusetts. It is matter of 
common knowledge in the state that Mr. Harris 
Was eminentiy serviceable in important crises 
of state affairs. This year Mr. Harris had as 
‘guests of honor State Commissioners Dempsey 
of Vermont, Ranger of Rhoce Island, and 
Meredith of Connecticut. 

Commissioners Thomas of Maine, Butterfield 
of New Hampshire and Smith of Massachu- 
setts had expected to be present, but as in the 
case of Governor Channing Cox engagements 
that could net be vassed up prevented their 
coming; but Congressman Fred W. Dallinger of 
Cambridge, one of the leading: New England 


men in Congress, came and delivered an address 
of hizh potency, educationally and patriotically. 
Dallmger is a statesman such as America aeeds 
today. Fortunately he will be chairman of the 
Committee on Education in the next Congress. 
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Ss. S. &. 

The Barre, Vermont, high school Alumni 
Association has provided a beautiful diamond 
shape emblem, S. S. S., standing for “ Spaulding 
Scholarship.” It is presented each year to 
every student in the high schooi who attains a 
scholastic record of 90 per cent. or more in his 
studies as a whole for a year. It is a yearly 
award and each year stands by itself. Every 
emblem is returned by the student on the morn- 
ing that the award is to be made, and whether 
or not it is returned to him depends upon 
whether or not he has achieved the reauired 
record. 

The address on the occasien of the award is 
by some one eminent in scholarship, and is of 
high significance. If any other high school 
has a similar emblem for award to each class 
from the ninth to the twelfth grade it has noz 
come to our attention. Superintendent Carroll 
H. White and Principal W. H. Hosmer have 
entered into this plan of tlie alumni with great 
heartiness. The “S.” is in remembrance of 
Jaceb Spaulding, who had a notable part in the 
estabiishment of the Barre high school. 





COMMUNITY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

The air is full of the talk of the importance 
of religious education and the churches are 
sometimes insistent that this should be done 
by the public schools, which are carrying theiz 
full share of society’s burdens. It is interest- 
ing to know that some churches are combining 
with school people in religious education. 

For instance, in Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
all of the churches have joined in an evening 
school of Religious Education with Principal 
Arthur C. Boyden and Professor Adelaide 
Moffitt of the State Teachers College as 
leaders, Mr. Boyden giving a course in Old 
Testament history, and Miss Moffitt present- 
ing outstanding facts of the Bible in a story 
hour. 

No entertainment appeals to the seventy 
members of this community religious education 
class as does this delightful evening, no ser- 
mons are more inspiring, and no school work 
is more scholastic or educational. This is the 
best eliminator of sectarian tyranny or more 
promotive of Christian zeal. 
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A, E, WINSHIP 
[ Reprinted 


The salaries of city superintendents in the 
United States are scandalously low. Only three 
are as high as $12,000, only four others are 
$10,000, and scarcely four others are $8,000, while 
nine out of ten do not get more than $3,000. 

Compare these with the known salaries of ofti- 
cials in the subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. There are five of these subsidiary com- 
panies. They pay one salary of $100,000, one 
$81,660; one $75,000: one $65,000; one $60,000; 
one $50,000: nine others from $30,000 to $42,000, 
and 145 others get $10.000 or more. 

Does any one believe that it takes more brains 
or greater responsibility to look after the busi- 
ness of one of these 160 jobs than it does to 
handie successfully the schools of a city of 
100,000 population? 

To be sure they manage their business so 
successfully that one stockholder draws 
$12,000,000 a year in dividends, but they are 
told by the chief stockholders what to do, how 
to do it, and when to do it. Their initiative ¢s 
slight, their liabilities next to nothing, and they 
have no anxiety for the holding of their jobs. 

The political complication is taken care of 
from above without anxiety on their part. 

They do not concern themselves with kickers 
at prices, service or other conditions. 

If any employee is not 100 per cent. satisfac- 
tory they can say “go” and he goeth. 

The high salaried official is never conceraed 
with the location of a service station or with the 
cost of a service station. 

He has every man at a service station edu- 
cated to do and say the right thing in the right 
way at the right time. 

He never concerns himseli with a bond issue 
whether it is voted or fails to be voted. 

He never worries whether the funds are 
raised by one department or another. 

Compare this with a citv superintendent, who 
is held personally and officially responsible if 
the Board of Education adopts a mischievous 
policy; who has to answer to the public for any 
maladministration of any one of his assistants, 
deputies or supervisors. 

If cne of them is too slow the superintendent 
is held responsible, and if one of them is too far 


by request.] 


ahead of public sentituent tHe superintendent is 
vastly more in danger. 

If a bond issue is in the air he is held respon- 
sikie if it fails, and more responsible if one of 
the daily papers does not like the wav in which 
it was made a success. 

In locating a new schoolhouse or a play- 
ground there are liable to be intensely inter- 
ested community issues, and whichever site is 
selected he is held responsible if he takes sides 
and more responsible if he does not. 

When it comes to the Luildirg he is damned 
if he does not taver a local architect as against 
an outsider, and if a local architect is to be 
selected, he 1s blamed by all who do not get 
the job, and the ene who gets it insists that he 
did not adequately help him to get it. 

In the decision as to a ventiiating svstem he 
has more anxiety over public clamor than a 
$100,000 president of a Standard Oil subsidiary 
plant ever dreamed of. 

And the inefficiency of one of his four hundred 
or four thousand teachers gives a city suverin- 
tendent more trouble than the service oil 
stations of all the oil subsidiary companies ever 
gave the one hundred and sixty high salaried 
officials of those subsidiary oil companies. 

All this because the public does not consider 
the dividends earned by a public school system 
of a city of any conceivable importance, while 
a $12,000,000 dividend tc a stockholder justifies 
any kind of a high salary, all conceivable free- 
dom from annoyance, every desirable oppor- 
tunity for perfection of equipment, and limitless 
authority where efficiency in service is at stake. 
No one of the one hundred and sixty high 
salaried oil company officials is held personally 
responsible if the public is dissatisfied, but a 
city superintendent is responsible for everything 
if everybody is net perfectly satisfied. 

The public schools are infinitely better man- 
aged than they have any right to be in view of 
the niggardly spirit financial and the pestiferous 
meddiesomeness oi everybody who does not 
get everything he wants when he wants it and 
as he wants it. 
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This nation which has the broadest and most liberal conception of the place and func- 
tion of a school system must stand ready at all times to provide adequate and generous 


support for education. The recent record of 


Massachusetts on this point leaves no doubt 


as to her position. During the past decade her appropriations for education have more than 
doubled. The people have demonstrated through the generosity of their appropriations the 


quality of their faith in the public schools. 


Massachusetts stands ready now, as in the past, 


to meet to the full that obligation to her future citizenship that can be discharged only through 
the provision of adequate educational opportunity for her youth.—Channing H. Cox, Gover- 


nor of Massachusetts. 
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MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


No language can adequately evaluate educa- 
tional progress in Massachusetts under the 
vitalizing leadership of Hon. Payson Smith and 
his associates of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. We once spoke of Dr. Smith as the 
statesman educator of the day. That was 
largely prophetic based on our projection of 
his incidental achievements into larger func- 
tioning. 

Today Payson Smith has achieved educational 
statesmanship vastly more than the highest 
expectation of five years ago. He has a State 
Department of Education that is as scientific 
in its equipment, as sensible in its interpreta- 
tion of efficient leadership, as universal in its 
public service, as free from irritation of any 
one who has to do with the Department as 
we have ever known. 

The two out-standing features of great 
achievement are through the State Teachers 
College and the superintendent. He has trans- 
formed the traditional Normal Schools into 
State Teachers Colleges without friction, with- 
out loss of time or energy, and has made them 
centres of professional activities such as was 
never dreamed of in the state, and. so far as 
we know, such as has never been thought of 
in any other state. 

Practically every notable proposed achieve- 
ment has been broadcasted from a_ State 
Teachers Coilege, and each of the Stat=2 
Teachers Colleges has been used as the broad- 
casting station for some great educational 
departure. 

In much the same way Dr. Smith has used 
the superintendents of the state for the evolu- 
tion of ideas and ideals. When he, or any one 
in his department, has conceived an important 
new idea it has not been heralded as some 
super-professional bit of wisdom, but has been 
quietly laid before all the superintendents of 
the state for consideration and when they have 
had the benefit of all the wisdom of the 
State Department they have selected a com- 
mittee of their number to put it in workable 
form and then the State Department has 
accepted their version of its vision and has 
issued as a state document the superintendents’ 
solution of a state-wide problem. 

No better illustration could be given than the 
problem of Education Week. At the annual 
conference of superintendents of schools, held 
at the Framingham Teachers College last May, 
a committee was appointed to make “ Sugges- 
tions for Education Week,” and the report was 
early printed by State Commissioner Payson 
Smith for universal distribution, 

Education Week offers an excellent opportunity for 
creating general public interest in the activities and gen- 
eral organization of the public schools. It is an oyportun- 
ity which no local school department or individual teacher 
can afford to disregard. 


An interest on the part of people outside the system is 
fostered by enthusiastic support and presentation by the 
employees and pupils within the system. It is not within 
the power or even within the scope of the functions of a 
state committee to affect the local situation in any given 
community as can a local committee within each particular 
community, inspired by a patriotic zeal that has real con- 
tagious enthusiasm. 

The first step for the proper and successful observation 
of Education Week is the development of local pride in 
the local schools. The first step in developing local pride 
in the local schools is to have all the people in each com- 
munity see and understand the good work which the local 
schools are doing. To accomplish this result the school 
work has to be shown advantageously to the public con- 
cerned. This can be done in the following ways :— 

1. Arranging local visiting days when all the parents 

and others interested are personally invited to 
visit the schools and are made cordially welcome 
when they do visit. Several communities have 
held evening sessions of the local high school 
classes and have secured large response in visits 
and resulting interest. 

2. Calling upon local business men for talks to the 
children in all the schools. The brief four-minute 
program, grade by grade, may be very effective. 
Local clubs and special organizations, especially 
the American Legion and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, may be called upon to send representatives 
to every school during Education Week. 

3. If there is local need for additional school hous- 
ing, the week will afford a favorable opportunity 
for giving information to the public as to the ex- 
tent of the need, and any plan of program that the 
school authorities have for meeting it. 

4. Posters made by the pupils and placed in the vari- 
ous shop windows could be used to call attention 
to special features of the school work. Posters 
could also be used effectively to give public notice 
of the principal events of the local program for 
Education Week. 

5. Newspaper articles would help very materially in 
calling attention to the work of the schools. A 
proposition has been made to have your commit- 
tee secure “editorials” for Education Week and 
to have these available for publication in the 
smaller local papers as well as in the larger 
metropolitan dailies. 
Superintendents, principals and teachers could 
clarify local situations very much by presenting 
to pupils and parents an attractive analysis of 
local school costs, educational aims in agreement 
with these costs, and special features of the local 
school organizations planned for efficiency in 
management and economy of cost. 
Simple individual programs carried out in every 
classroom in the Commonwealth by an enthusiastic 
teacher in the presence of invited parents is prob- 
ably the most direct means available for arousing 
interest in public education. Your committee, 
starting with this premise, has submitted sugges- 
tions for programs and would be pleased to be of 
further assistance in any way possible. 


oO 
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If any equally valuable series of usable 
“Suggestions fcr Education Week” was 
evolved by any process of professional evolu- 
tion it has failed to reach us. 
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GETCHELL SPELLING—(IX.) 


FREDERICK G, 


GETCHELL 


Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 


The present article is a frank admission that 
the “best laid plans” of mice, men (aud school 
teachers) often fail to function according to 
expectations. Readers of the Journal have been 
reminded repeatedly that this number would 
be given over to answering communications, 
and the writer has accordingly braced himself 
for the expected attack by mertally rehearsing 
an extended series of refutations and eluci- 
dations. Just how complete and convincing 
these would have proved to be will, however, 
never be known. 

The communications came, to be sure, from 
superintendents, principals and teachers, and 
trom all sections of the country, but they con- 
tained nothing to refute and very little to 
elucidate. With but few exceptions they have 
asked simply: “ Where can Getchell Spelling be 
bought and what dces it cost?” The follow- 
ing from Hazleton, Pa., is typical:— 

“T have been very much interested in vour 
spelling method ever since I saw it mentioned 
in an article in the Journal of Education a year 
ago. The articles which have appeared in the 
recent numbers seem to me to indicate that 
it will undoubtedly help to solve the spelling 
question. I should like very much to have 
the entire set of lessons. If you will kindiy 
let me know the price, I shall he glad to 
purchase the set.” 

The answer to all of these letters is the same: 
There is nothing as yet to buy. The 1dea is 
still in the experimental stage ard a great 
many teachers will need to add their experi- 
ence to that of the writer in order to develop 
its definite and lasting field of usefulness. 

To make that possible an experimental unit 
consisting of the last 10€ (or 120) words ot 
the Ayres Scale will be issued shortly. The 
words with skeletons and definitions attached 
will appear upon one side of a cardboard sheet, 
and the skeletons and definitions only (for 
testing purposes) will appear upon the reverse 
side. If you are interested, kindly send your 
name and address, and indicate the number ot 
copies you will be likely to need. As the edi- 
tion will be limited, all who wish to secure 
material should inform the author. 

One superintendent from Kansas (it should, 
ef course, have been Missouri) asked why 
there were no detaiied reports of experiments 
performed. Others also may have wondered 
at the failure to include them. 

The answer is that the writer does not think 
them of sufficient value. It is a fully accepted 
principle that any method will work well when 
applied with genuine interest and enthusiasm. 
The question to be settled is: Can other 
teachers use it just as successfully, and will 
they wish to do so? 

However, with some reluctance, and with the 





foregoing as an apology, the following will be 
given as an example of what has been done by 
means of Getchell Spelling. These two trials 
are selected from among a number because 
they were made under the observation of en- 
tirely disinterested educators who are in 
position to vouch for all the facts. 

In April, 1920, Mr. Seth Sears, master of the 
Franklin School of Boston, kindly offered the 
writer an opportunity to show what the 
method would do for poor spellers. In accord- 
ance with the conditions agreed upon Miss 
Emma Jenkins, at that time master’s assistant 
in the Franklin School, gave a general test to 
the fifty-three pupils in her room covering the 
entire Boston minimum list of 123 words. The 
thirteen poorest spellers were then given in- 
pue wadars) 3sa} Aivurunjoid oy} UG “poyyou 
MaU 34} AG spotted ANOY-]]PY XIS JOF UOTJINI4s 
marked by Miss Jenkins) the thirteen poorest 
spellers missed a total of 111 words. On the 
final test (also given and marked by Miss Jen- 
kins) these thirteen poorest spellers frcm a 
group of fifty-three pupils missed but four (4) 
words cut of a total of 1599 spellings. Ten of 
the thirteen spelled the 123 words without an 
error! 

The writer confidently believes that equally 
remarkable accuracy can be obtained by any 
teacher who will take the trouble to get 
familiar with the method. The poorest spelier 
commoniy met with, once well started, will ad- 
vanee, always with a 100 per cent. perform- 
ance, at the rate of at least ten new words 
for every lesson of approximately thirty min- 
utes. You can figure out the vear’s product for 
vourself. Moreover, the teacher will have 
vastly less to do than at present. 

In March of the present year the writer was 
fortunate in securing the co-operation of Mr. 
Leonard M. Patton, master of the Edward 
Everett School of Boston. Mr. Patton 
arranged for a trial of the new way by two 
rooms and at the same time had two other 
rooms studying under similar conditions but by 
the usual methods. Mr. Patton personally 
supervised both preliminary and final tests and 
observed the work as it progressed. The re- 
sults, in his opinion, confirmed practically all 
of the claims that have been made for Getchel! 
Spelling, as will be shown in the next issue. 
There will be given here only the records made 
by the six poorest spellers froma group of nearly 
100 pupils. These were, of course, the kind 
generally looked upon as hopeless. The time 
allowed for class work was six half-hour periods, 
or a total of three hours. There was, also, a 
definite provision for overtime study, but this 
was made slight use of and did not modify 
appreciably the time element as given. 
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Pupils Words Missed 
Prelim. Final Total Words No. of Words 


Test Test Learned Per. Hour. 
G. A. 60— = 54+-3= 18 
mM. S* 62 23 39 13 
| a4 66 14 52 17 1-3 
W.C* 7 71 23 2-3 
2; Be &3 50 33 11 
H.M* 8&8 44 39 13 
96 


It will be seen that these six hopeless spellers 
advanced at an average rate of sixteen words 
ner hour through a long list of words none of 
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which they knew how to spell at the outset. 
The three pupils starred above did their work 
under the direction of a teacher who, 
in all probability, had never heard of Getchell 
Spelling until abcut fifteen minutes previous to 
the time her class began work. It will be 
noted that the three pupils under her charge 
did somewhat better than the other three, whe 
were under the instruction of a teacher wh? 
had used the new system for about five vears 
(modesty alone prevents the use of names at 
this point). 





COUNTY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


J. R, GRANT 


Rural School Supervisor, State Department of Education, Alabama 


The ambition of most people is to be a factor 
for goo!. The true citizen iives to serve. No 
other aim is worth while. No other goal wi!! 
give satisfaction. Our greatest men ‘are our 
greatest servants. Educationally, we must 
know where we are and where we are going. 

Each county board should have a definite, 
well-planned educational program, but since neo 
two counties have the same educational prob- 
lems, they should not have the same educa- 
tional program. 

No county will have the same problems next 
year that it now has, therefore no ceunty 
should use the same program two years in suc- 
cession. A good county superintendent will 
have a good program. A good cuanty board 
will Jack up the county superintendent and 
make it possible for the program to be carried 
out. 

Ascertain the following facts about each 
school district: Physical conditions of each 
schoolhouse; roads: creeks; size; wealth; ete. 
An accurate county map should be made. 
Enumeration, enrollment and attendance. 
Social problems and moral standards. School 
interest, community activities, and tax voted. 
The teacher: aims, training, ability to teach and 
usefulness to the entire community. 

Help each community to discover and solve 
its own educational problems. Help each com- 
munity make an educational program. Help 
organize a school improvement association or 


other community organization to aid in carry- 
ing out the program. See that the schoolhouse 
and surroundings are made as attractive as 
circumstances will permit. Help get a pupils’ 
library for each school. Help the patrons of 
the small districts to see the advantages of 
having inigh schools within reach of their chil- 
dren. 

Stimulate interest, school spirit, and enthu- 
siasm among the patrons and pupils: Through 
educational rallies, community fairs, county 
fairs, promotion day exercises, sane athletics, 
literary societies, etc. Through co-operation 
with the other county agents. Through pub- 
licity. The editors are ready to help push a 
good educational program. By showing a real 
interest in the people and their problems. 

The county board of education employs 4 
superintendent to make and carry out the county 
program. But the program must be unani- 
mously endorsed by the board. In fact it is the 
bocra's program. ‘The superintendent has no 
authority except that which is delegated to him 
or her by the board or that fixed by law. If 
the county program is indefinite, or if it is not 
being carried out, the responsibility must eventu- 
ally rest on the county board. The board can 
help carry out the program by visiting schools, 
rallies, etc., with the superintendent; by making 
a careful study of the superintendent's monthly 
report; and by being ever ready to give such 
aid as the superintendent may call for. 





PRAISE GOD 


Praise God for wheat, so white and sweet, 
Of which we make our bread! 

Praise Him for yellow corn with which 
His waiting world is fed! 

Praise God for fish, and flesh, and fowl 
He gave to man for food! 

Praise God for every creature which 
He made and called it good! 





Praise God for winter’s store of ice, 
Praise God for summer's heat! 

Praise God for fruit trees bearing seed, 
“To you it is for meat!” 

Praise God for all the bounty 
By which the world is fed! 

Praise God, ye children all, to whom 
He gives your daily bread !—Selected. 
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OUTLINE OF THE INFINITIVE 


EDITH STEVENS GILES 


San Francisco 


{We know of no equally valuable study of the Infinitive.] 


The infinitive is the original part of the verb; 
it is known by the sign “to”; its base, so to 
speak; the part of the verb that names action 
expressed by the verb. Being derived from 
the verb, it has the uses of a verb, except that 
it never makes a statement; also it may be 
related to another verb as an adverbial modi- 
fier. The infinitive being a naming word, is 
also a noun; (most grammarians classify it as 
a noun) also it may modify a noun as an ad- 
jective modifier. 

As a verb the infinitive may take an object 
complement, or a predicate complement, or it 
may be the verb of an object clause called the 
infinitive clause, the object cf the principal verb 
being the subject of the infinitive; or as a noun 
the infinitive may be a subject of the sentence, 
an object complement of the sentence, a predi- 
cate complement when the place of the subject 
is taken by the expletive it or there; an apposi- 
tion; independently, as exclamation; as paren- 
thetical phrase; as introductory phrase. The 
infinitive may follow a relative pronoun, or a 
relative adverb. 

As an adjective, the infinitive may modify a 
noun to express quality or condition. 

As an adverb the infinitive may modify a 
verb to express purpose, cause, or result and an 
adjective. 

The infinitive is sometimes found without the 
sign “to.” In early English we sometimes 
find the infinitive used as the object of the 
preposition. for expression though the infinitive 
to express purpose is usually found without the 
for. 

The infinitive takes the active form with “to” 
alene (present). The infinitive takes the pas- 
sive form with “to be.” The infinitive takes 
the perfect forms with “to have” (active) and 
“to have been” (passive). 

The infinitive is called in some grammars the 
root infinitive. 

The infinitive as verb:— . 

{a) With object complement: “Seek with all 
speed to reach your native land, yet if you 
wish to listen longer, I would not shrink 
from tales more pitiful than these.” (Odvs- 
sey, P’almer’s trans.) 

(b) With predicate complement of infinitive 
referring to subject of the sentence: “ Each 
prayed to be her spouse.” (Odyssey, 
Palmer’s trans.) 

(c) Infinitive as predicate complement. the 
subject place being taken by an expletive: 
“ Reflecting thus, it seemed the better way 
to clasp the knees of Laertes’ son Odys- 
seus.” (Odyssey, Palmer’s.) 

(d) Infinitive clause—object clause after verl: 

“ All this will we make good hereafter, if 





Zeus ever vouchsafe us to set hefore the 
heavenly gods that all for everlasting, the 
cup of deliverance in cur halls.” “ Bid 
those handmaidens ply their work.” (Iliad, 
—Long, Myers and Leaf Translation.) 

(e) Infinitive as appositive: “To be, or not to 
be, that is the question.” (Hamlet.) 

(f} Infinitive as parenthetical phrase: “ Better 
be with the dead whom we (to gain our 
peace) have sent to peace.” 

(¢) Infinitive as introductory phrase: “To 
heguile the time, look like the time.” (Mac- 
beth.) 

Infinitive as adjective :— 
“Something you may deserve of him through 
me 
And wisdom to offer up a weak, poor 
innocent lamb 
To appease an angry god.” (Macbeth.) 
“All our nights and days to come.” (Mac: 
beth.) 
infinitive modifying a verb to express pur- 
pose :— 
“From the five corners of the earth they 
come 
lo kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing 
saint.” (Merchant of Venice.) 
To express cause :-— 
“T would be trebled twenty times myself, 
A thousand times more fair, ten thousand 
times more rich 
That only to stand higher in your account 
1 might in virtues, beauties, loving friends 
exceed acccunt.” (Merchant of Ven- 
ice.) 
To express result :— 
“Devilish Macbeth hath sought to win me 
into his power.” (Macbeth.) 
“That which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, cbedience. troops of friends 
I must not Icok to have.” (Macbeth.) 
Infinitive taking a predicate complement: 
(a) predicate adjective; (b) predicate nomina- 
tive :-— 
“ Alack! what heinous sin it is in me 
(a) To be ashamed (hb) to be my father’s child!” 
(Merchant of Venice.) 
Infinitive with “to” omitted :— 
“T pray vou know me when we meet again.” 
(Merchant of Venice.) 
“My heart bids me speak.” (Odyssev.) 
Old form—obyject of for :— 
“For to admire and for to see 
For to be’old this world so wide 
It never done no good to me 
But I can’t drop it if I tried.” (Kipling.) 
The infinitive takes an object of its own— 
noun and noun clause :— 
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“We know to tell many fictions like to truth, 

And we know, when we will, to speak 
what is true.” 

The infinitive with adverbial modifier :— 

“T have words to speak in thine ear.” (Ad- 
verbial phrase.) 

(Hamilet.) 
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Infinitive as exclamation :— 
“To die—to sleep— 
To sleep! purchance to dream! ay, there’s 
the rub.” (Hamlet.) 
Infinitive to follow relative pronoun and 
relative adverb :— 
“Tell me where to go, and when to return.” 





EVERYONE USES IMPORTS EVERY DAY 


WHOLE WORLD CONTRIBUTES TO OUR DAILY LIFE 


0. K. DAVIS 


Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council, New York 


To emphasize the importance of foreign trade 
in the daily life of every Amcrican, the National 
Foreign Trade Council has just published a 
study of “Our Imports and Who Use Them.” 

The magic of foreign trade, which brings 
to your door-step the products of distant lands, 
is too often overlooked. The dependence of the 
average American on imported materials is a 
revelation to those who have never given th2 
matter any thought. 

Taking an ordinary day in your life, the 
influence of imported materials begins early. 
As soon as you get up in the morning, the genti 
of foreign trade begin to minister to your needs 
and conveniences. The East Indies have con- 
tributed their vegetable oils to your bath soap 
and shaving cream; your sponge is either a 
plant growth from the tropical waters of the 
Caribbean, or the modern imitation made oi 
rubber from Sumatra and Brazil. You brush 
your teeth with fine bristles from the Far East, 
and smooth your hair with long vigorous 
bristles from China and England. 

Proceeding to dress, you call upon all parts 
cf the world for your personal adornment. Silk 
worms in Japan and China nay have contributed 
to your hosiery, shirt, and tie; imported wool 
enters into much of your outer clothing; ycur 
shoes are built up of, material of all parts of 

the globe; your garters and suspenders owe 
their elasticity to the rubber plantation of 
Sumatra; while your white linen collar and 
your linen handkerchief are made of flax from 
Ireland, Canada, Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Hurrying down to breakfast, you find eithe: 
coffee from Brazil, tea from the Far Fast, or 
cocoa from tropical countries. To sweeten 
these beverages you use sugar from Cuba and 
the tropics. Your breakfast china contains 
English clay, the glasses are wrought from 


foreign substances, and the knives, forks and 
spoons may contain imported aluminum and 
tin. You may start the meal with a banana 
from Honduras or a grape fruit from Cuba. 

Leaving your house you walk over as- 
phalt from Trinidad and take a train, the safety 
of which depends on air-brake hosing made of 
imported rubber. You may be lightening your 
travels by walking on rubber heels, and if the 
day is wet, wearing rubler overshoes and a rain 
coat. As you look over the morning news, you 
puff contentedly on a French brier pipe with 
stem of hard rubber. 

You reach your office and sit down at a 
desk of mahogany. On the desk are to be found 
pencils tipped with imported rubber set in a tin 
holder. ‘The finger grip of your pen is of cork 
from Spain or of rubber. The telephone and 
the dictaphone use imported asphalt, carbon, 
flax, mica, platinum, nickel, rubber, shellac, 
silk and tin in their construction. The type- 
writer in the office, and other pieces cf office 
machinery, contain many kinds of alloy steels, 
often coated with nickel. 

At the end of the day you pick up your hat, 
which is made either of straw praids from the 
Far East, or of fur from all parts of the world. 
Lighting a cigarette of Turkish or Fgyptian 
tobacco, you buy an evening newspaper. made 
of Canadian wood pulp, and start for home. 

That night, when you sit down for dinner, 
perhaps at a mahogany table covered with a 
linen cloth made from imported flax, you will 
partake of a meal flavored with foreign spices 
and sweetened with imported sugar: and when 
that meal is over you will take a Cuban cigar 
from the humidor on the table. Finally, 
when the evening draws to a close, you will go 
to sleep wrapped up in one more product of our 
import trade—soft linen sheets. 


_ 





The uneducated man of the type which you find in the smoking-room of the Pullman 
car is cock-sure. He makes his own experience the rule for all. His individuality he thinks is 


of universal application.—Charles F. Thwing. 
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WAR AGAINST INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY 


LUCIA AMES MEAD 


Five years ago sharply-lined antagonists 
were trying to win victory by tanks and sub- 
marines. After a victory of the Allies which 
has been turned to a universal disaster by an 
ill-considered peace settlement, another war is 
now being waged. The lines are not so sharply 
drawn between antagonists: there is no noise 
of cannon or spectacular display, but the 
battle for world-organization is as momentous 
as any the world has seen. It is a life and 
death contest, though only those with a true 
perspective of history, a sure knowledge of 
prescnt conditions and of the awful alternative 
if there be failure can feel the thrill and the 
tenseness of the struggle. 

World organization has begun. The battle 
against international anarchy—that state when 
any nation may go to war at will—is half-won, 
but the masses who see the enemy only 
through a smoke-screen and who are only 
half equipped for the struggle are _ faini- 
hearted and working at cross-purposes. There 
is danger that some of the best intentioned will 
hold back and fatally lose ground in waiting 
for reinforcements that are not ready. 

Teachers may be expected already to know 
the provisions of the Covenant of the League 
of Naticns and of the main achievements of 
the League. Briefly summarized these are: The 
stopping of four disputes that might have led 
to war; the repatriation of 400,000 miserable 
prisoners; the rehabilitation of Austria; the 
setting up of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice; efforts to stop the dangerous 
traffic in arms which were thwarted by our 
refusal to sign the convention; the beneficent 
work of the Labor Bureau in improving con- 
ditions of labor; the-establishment of the opium 
commission and commissions on traffic in 
women; the wiping out of a scourge of typhus 
which threatened to extend over Europe; the 
provisicn for yearly reports from mandatories 
and the protection of backward peoples, instead 
of conquest without League guardianship. 

But what iikewise needs to be considered are 
the faliacies which are being spread broadcast 
by well-meaning critics who would delay our 
action until a perfect Covenant can be elabo- 
rated by imperfect people and accepted by said 
people. 

THE DANGEROUS SITUATION. 


China’s chaotic government may result ia 
intervention of the powers with untold conse- 
quences. European nations are facing bank- 
ruptcy. France is said to be preparing a black 
army of 800,000 in five years and has put con- 
scription over her 42,000,000 African subjects. 
The Ruhr situation has practically broken the 
Entente and may breed future war or a 
crushed Germany may bring economic disas- 
ter to Europe. There is no likelihood that we 





shall ever get the loans paid that are due us 
from the Continent. Bitterness and _ sus- 
picions are rampant between nations that be- 
fore the war were living as neighbors. 


THE ONE GREAT HOPE. 


Fifty-two nations in the League of Nations 
have provided for a “cooling-off” period of 
nine months before lifting a finger against a 
disputant. This marks the greatest step ever 
taken toward world peace. If diplomacy fails, 
three peaceful methods of investigation or 
legal settlement are provided. 

The nations have only to pledge each other 
to use one or the other of these to end the 
present probability of future war. For the 
first time an agency to carry on international 
business has been set up in federated Switzer- 
land—-the most international country in the 
worli—and the atmosphere at Geneva is in 
marked contrast to that elsewhere in Europe. 
Here impartiality, good will and a sense of 
world citizenship presage the spirit that will 
probably prevail all over Europe a generation 
after a victory for world organization is 
achieved. 

THE MENACE. 

But the incompleteness cf the League from 
the absence of the United States, Russia, Ger- 
many, and Turkey is increasing world-arma- 
ment and dangerous rivalries. Outside Ger- 
many the nations are far better prepared for 
war than they were in 1914, and it is a ghastly 
fact that by very recent inventions a great 
city like London could be wiped out in three 
hours. We have become used to mechanical 
miracles and are not startled at knowing that 
aeroplanes, guided by wireless, can throw 
bombs. These possibilities make little im- 
pression on childish minds which by the hun- 
dred thcusand are thriiled by a prize fight, and 
at a FPresidental election like the last one 
bring down the total vote to forty-nine per 
cent of eligible voters. 

Our country before 1914 was content to have 
a much smaller navy than had Great Britain, 
but today it glories in taxing us to maintain 
a navy as great as hers. Our coast line is less 
than half that which Great Britain and her 
colonies protect. No nation ever declared war 
against us. Our losses in battle in our five 
foreign wars combined have been less than our 
nomicides in ten years. No nation on this con- 
tinent could or would invade us. Unlike Great 
Britain, we can feed ourselves, while she 
would starve if her merchant marine were 
destroyed. She is within gunshot of France 
and we are the one nation that has a great 
ocean on each side. With an expenditure of 
twenty per cent. cf our federal income for 
future war, and a demand from our military 
officers that we shall have every man trained 
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to arms, the United States, the safest nation 
in the world, presents a stumbling block in 
the way of world peace. Our failure to join 
the only association of nations that exists 
‘to promote internaticnal co-operation and to 
achieve international peace and_ security” 
makes us a stumbling block in the way of 
world organization. 

War can be outlawed only by universal 
agreement of armed nations. The carping 
critics who complain that the League of 
Nations Covenant does not explicitly denounce 
war as a crime should be sharply reminded 
that the League of Nations can not outlaw war 
or bring about disarmament so long as Russia 
with her great army, ard Turkey and the 
United States with one of the two largest 
navies on the seas are without the League. 
Does any sane man believe that if we had 
entered the League in 1919 with the energy 
urged by Roosevelt in his Christiania speech, 
France would be in the Ruhr today pushing 
Germany into collapse and drawing steadily 
apart from England or that we should now 
see the Turk reinstated in Constantineple and 
Thrace in all its old arrogance and power? 
We have shown the very bankruptcy of Ameri- 
can statesmanship. 

A NEW SITUATION. 

The League has beer unjustly blamed 
because it did not ignore existing human nature 
and present conditions and also because it has 
been confounded by the uninformed with the 
Supreme Council of the Allies to whom the 
question of reparations and the war settlement 
was chiefly entrusted. As we should not sign 
the Versailles treaty now, having signed an- 
other with Germany, or have to condone the 
Japanese being in Shantung, from which they 
have now withdrawn, the situation is very 
different from what it was in 1920. It is quite 
likely that the main issue in 1924 may again 
be the entrance into the League which the 
thirty-one eminent Republicans urged as a 
ground for the election of Mr. Harding. It 
is to be hoped that the petty, partisan politics 
which then obscured the thought of voters 
who had never read the Covenant will not 
prolong our timid, selfish policy of isolation. 

Our farmers’ problem of exports and the 
world’s economic problems depend largely on 
political adjustments. Unless the intolerable 
burden of armaments can be lifted,.the fear of 
war removed by the outlawing of war and 
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pledges given te settle disputes by courts, the 
bankruptcy of Europe and the crippling of 
our trade will follow, unless, indeed, war itself 
throws civilization into chaos. With this 
appalling alternative before us of either com- 
plete world organization or war, those who 
cause delay until every formula in the compact 
suits them are helping the ferees of disintegra- 
tion. 

While certain Americans scowl and _ pick 
flaws, or leisurely wait for human brotherhood 
to spread and for all economic causes of war 
to be removed, the foes of organization are 
preparing for a dangerous coalition between 
Russia and Germany, and perhaps some other 
nations; these citizens through our govern- 
ment are thwarting the three years’ efforts of 
the League to stop traffic in arms; they have 
delayed the work of the commissions for con- 
trolling the trafic in women and in opium and 
the steps towards disarmament. The plea that 
we have enough troubles at home and would 
better do our own housecleaning before we 
attempt to tackle Eurvupean intrigues and dis- 
putes, is shortsighted and dangerous. As well 
tell the householder to confine his attention to 
his own family and train his own naughty 
youngsters before he coneerns himself with 
those civic functions which give them good 
schools, good police, goud paving, lighting, 
sewers, building laws, pasteurized milk, meat 
inspection, hospitals and parks. We found 
five vears ago that our pantries, our pocket- 
books, our taxes, our children’s future de- 
nended largely on what had happened three 
thousand miies away, and this was before « 
world court and League of Nations had been 
broached. 

Next tothe three R’s, no lesson can be taught 
in school so important as that which creates 
the sense of human solidarity in a world that 
is bound together by wireless. ‘The inotto 
that should be put in golden letters on the 
walls of every schoolroom should be: “ Above 
All Nations is Humanity.” The doctrine of 
isolation proclaimed by Hiram Johnson is set- 
fish, fatuous and dangerous. Since any nation 
may withdraw from the League of Nations by 
giving two years’ notice and paying its dues, 
the parrot talk which has been dinned in our 
ears about an “entangling alliance” gives aid 
and comfort to the enemies of werld peace. 
It is treason to the ideals of Christianity and 
unfit for the Twentieth Century. 
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A PHASE OF P. T. 


FLORA B. 


November 22, 1923 


A. CO-OPERATION 


COTTERILL 


Teacher-Member Advisory Council, P. T. A., Dayton, Ohio 


Director Student Teaching, Dayton Normal School 


The hyphenated label, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, implies co-operation, which has been 
emphasized more than any other function of 
the organization and is being practiced with 
evident benefit to the schools. The school can 
boast of no achievement in its educational 
program for child growth in health, culture, 
character and service, without honestly sharing 
the credit with the home, working in organized 
groups or as individual parents. 

There is another word that carries an idea 
not always included in co-operation but wel! 
worth considering in its significance to 
harmonious co-operation. It is the word that 
expresses the ideal relationship in the home 
itself. There was a time when the father was 
the head of the house and master of th: 
househoid. Then came a plan of co-operation 
between father and mother, but beth believing 
in the axiom: “Children should be seen and 
not heard.” ‘Today every well ordered house- 
hold works on the partnership plan. The 
family that gets along with the least friction 
and the greatest degree of satisfaction in its 
family affairs and honie lite has a sort of un- 
written bill of rights that recognizes each 
individual’s prerogatives. Co-operation implies 
harmonious sharing of responsibilities. Part- 
nership demands this, and something more: the 
idea of non-interference with rights of the 
co-operating forces. The word partnership ex- 
presses the phase of P. T. A. co-operation that 
1 would emphasize. 

Can we hope for a peaceful world associa- 
tion until we practice, more gencrally, co- 
operation and_ toleration—-non-interference— 
in all our relationships in home, in school, in 
industry, in politics, and in all units of society? 

Sometimes the greatest service a parent- 
teacher group can render the school it is asso- 
ciated with is to exercise its right or its need 
to be a silent partner. There are questions of 
organizaiion and administration which belovg 
to the principal, who is responsible only to 
the superintendent and Board of Education— 
the people’s administrative representatives. 
While parents may rightly desire to be in- 
formed about the policy involved, their part 1s 
that si non-interference in its execution. 

There are certain prerogatives of the class- 
room teacher; methods of instruction, and pre- 
cedure in the application of principles of teach- 
‘ng. for which the teacher should not be taken 
to task by parents. Even a parent’s knowledge 
of teaching does not warrant interference in a 
matter where the teacher’s complete under- 
standing of the situation is the means of 


meeting it. Occasional P. T. A. meetings can 
well be devoted to giving to parents the teacher 
viewpoint. That is more difficult than to give 
teachers the home viewpoint, for most teachers 
are menibers of a family group and easily sense 
that point of view. The school’s prerogative 
is to teach the home, as well as the children, 
where there is evidence of a need. If parents 
do not see the value of a certain type of work, 
or method of precedure as to study or require- 
ments, it is the school’s privilege, or obligation, 
to instruct the home, but nut the parents’ right 
te interfere with a _ professionally approved 
order of school affairs. 

We must not forget that the child is a party 
to the partnership. Though he is not a mem- 
ber of the P. T. A. it is for his welfare it exists 
and he is a sharer in its success. Many a time, 
for the child’s good, the parent should be silent 
about matters that have been discussed in the 
meetings. Discussion of some of these adult 
problems, especially if there has been conflict 
of opinion, can be of little benefit—perhaps of 
much harm to children. 

Too much emphasis can not be- placed on the 
responsibility of the home to build up the righ 
ideals of education and the child’s attitude to- 
ward the school and the teacher. That attitude 
is best expressed by the same word—partner- 
ship. The children, as much as the teacher, 
make the school a success or a failure. 

The home has no right te expect to find 
an ideal teacher. She doesn’t exist. Neither 
are all teachers equally successful. All 
teachers do not succeed equally well with all 
children. To brand a teacher as poor or inade- 
quate in the mind of a child is an offence 
against the child rather than the teacher. To 
expect a child to love all his teachers is as 
unnatural as to expect all teachers to love all 
children. Teachers are human beings of whom 
une may expect justice to ail, but not love. To 
encourage a child in his dislike for a teacher 
by demanding a change of teachers does not 
help te build up his character, but adjustment 
tc ali kinds of people, dues. As surely as 
modern education makes allowance for indi- 
vidual differences in children so surely must 








parents, and administrators in education, as 
well, make allowance for individual differences 
in teachers. Partnership implies practice in 
tuleration on the part of all the partners, who 
it times are active, at other times passive in 
their participation in the job. 

May | commend to local P. T. A’s the policy 
ot non-interference and a study of specific ins 
“stances of when to keep still 
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A WINTER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS IN MEXICO 


DOUGLAS L, PARKER 


American Friends Service 


Committee, Mexico City 


Philadelphia address: 20 South 12th Street 


Summer schools have become a common- 
place in the educational world in the United 
States, but to speak of a winter school for 
teachers might cause one to wonder slightly— 
naturally, schools usually hold forth in the 
winter-—why make special mention of the fact? 
But such a thing as a summer school is prac- 
tically unknown in Mexico for the very simple 
reason that the vacation period for the schools 
of almost all the states falls in December and 
January. The school year generally begins 
about the first of February and runs practically 
ten months until near the end of November. 

Vacation schools for teachers, therefore, must 
be held during the winter. Such a school was 
conducted by the Mexican government last 
winter, the first of its kind on anything like a 
comprehensive scale. The experiment proved 
most interesting and successful. The purpose 
of these “Cursos de Invierno” was best ex- 
pressed perhaps in the words of Professor 
Roberte Medellin, Chief of the Scholastic Divi- 
sion of the Federal Department of Education, 
who said in the preamble to the catalogue of 
the winter courses :— 

“In order to adjust the schools to the needs 
of the time, as well as to fit the children to 
realize those fresh aspirations which at present 
move society, our system of education demands 
great and urgent reforius. 

“Therefore the Scholastic Department, cen- 
vinced that the success of whatever innovations 
might be attempted in the schools depends alinost 
entirely on the competence of the teachers, 
conceived the idea of a series of courses, 
those for this winter being the first, devoted 
to the teachers of the Republic in order to 
give thein opportunity to broaden their culture, 
renew their ideals, and acquire the perspective 
of wider horizons; this with the purpose of 
effecting those reforms and rendering the in- 
struction imparted in the public schools more 
concrete, more viial, more practical, and more 
in harmony with the social needs, interests, 
and aspizations of the present age. 

“These courses are dedicated especially to 
the rural teachers of the country, it being the 
intention of the Department of Education to 
give special impulse to progress among the 
rural classes, and this can be accomplished only 
by creating in the villages that atmosphere and 
those conditions that will render possible a life 
that is healthful, intelligent, and prosperous.” 

This schocl ran for a period of about six 
weeks during the months of December and 
January. There were 906 in attendance. Oi 
these some 600 were village and rural teachers, 
the remiainder being supervisors and teachers 
trom city, normal, and preparatory schools. 





These latter attended classes at the National 
University, where the courses given comprised 
the usual general subjects related to pedagogy 
and school administration, together with elec- 
tive classes for special preparation in any 
subjects desired. 

By far the most interesting part of the 
Winter School, however, was that devoted to 
the 600 rural teachers. The National School 
of Agriculture at Tacuba, suburb of the city, 
was turned over to them—dormitories, equip- 
ment, and even professors, who, with unselfish 
devotion, spent their winter vacation giving 
classes to these teachers, and that without 
extra pay! 

Those in attendance were selected from 
among the rural teachers of the country by 
Federal school supervisors, in consultation with 
the state governors and local educational author- 
ities, it being the intention to select an aver- 
age of twenty from each state. There were 
about twice as many women as men. Only ten 
per cent. were under twenty years of age. 
The most, some seventy per cent., were between 
twenty and thirty, leaving twenty per cent. 
still older. As to teaching experience, less 
than two per cent. had served as little as one 
year. A little more than half had taught from 
two to ten years. Almost as many, roughly 
forty-five per cent., had been teaching for 
ionger periods, there being many real veterans 
among them. It gives us a most illuminating 
insight into the character and devotion of the 
latter especially, when we recall that their 
period of service covered most, and in many 
cases all, of the recent years of revolutionary 
turmoil and struggle, when one government 
quickly succeeded ancther, all more or less 
financiaily helpless. Even the few remaining 
city schools suffered greatly for want of sup- 
port during that period and the conditicns 
under which these rural teachers served often 
for months without pay can only be imagined. 

Practically none of these in attendance had 
more than a common schooi education. Of the 
entire 906 enrolled in the Winter School only 
192 had had two or more years of normal 
work—of a grade corresponding to that of 
ihe high schools in the United States. Of this 
nuniber 124 had completed the usua! five-year 
ecurse, but practically all of these were among 
the city and advanced teachers and supervisors 
attending the more academic courses in the 
university. 

The most of the classes given the rural 
teachers were of a practical nature, being in 
general ihe subjects taught regularly at the 
School ef Agriculture where they were housed. 
These were presented from the most up-to-date 
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and scientific viewpoint, the processes being 
done entirely by the students themselves. 

These people are usually able to eke out only 
a most primitive existence. ‘Their corn, fruits 
and vegetables are uncultured from any scien- 
tific standpoint. Their milk and cheese are 
produced with little idea of modern sanitary 
precautions. Their chickens, turkeys and goats 
are allowed to run wild, and their honey is 
produced in hives which are often made of 
section of hollow logs. By such primitive 
methods many of the rural class must gain 
their subsistence. 

It is manifest how much instruction can be 
given, and how much improvement can be 
fostered hy the teachers as they return, 
enthusiastic, from their winter courses. Though 
not provided for this year in the course of 
study, inany of the teachers were so anxious 
for work in domestic science and art, that 
sonie instruction along these lines was given, 
and plans were made to include them in a 
mcre comprehensive way next winter. The 
teachers learned actually to do all these things 
in the best known way with their own hands 
while filling minds and notebooks with instruc- 
tion about the latest theorics and methods. 

Although a good part of each day was spent 
in this practical werk, the academic subjects 
were by no means neglected. Two hours a 
day were devoted to this type of studies, lec- 
tures being given on various phases of the 
theory and practice of pedagogy by the best 
educators of the republic, some of them hold- 
ing degrees from American universities. 

The day’s work began early. From 6 to 7.30 
a.m. all worked in the gardens where the prac- 
ical instruction in horticulture was given. After 
breakfast an hour was devoted to the various 
special academic subjects just described. The 
rest of the morning was occupied by the prac- 
tical courses, and by music and instruction in 
games and playground direction, the teachers 
being divided into rotating groups of con- 
venient size. Among the most popular classes 
weie those in singing. This is made much ot 
in the Mexican schools, anda great deal of time 
is spent in training the childrer. in song and 
“cords” for the frequent “fiestas ” which they 
love. Aiter lunch from 1 to 2 p.m., the same 
work was continued until 6 o’clock, when an- 
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other hour of lectures on the principles and 
methods of education followed. The evenings 
were given over to social activities under the 
special care of the Y. M. C. A. and the Centro 
Feminista, a leading women’s club of the city. 
A strenuous day’s program it was indeed, but 
despite it the teachers pursued their studies 
not only faithfully but with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, 

Besides free transportation from their re- 
spective homes and the board and lodging fur- 
nished gratis by the government, the health 
of the visiting teachers was diligently looked 
after; rooms were set aside for hospitals, eyes 
and teeth were inspected and treated, and all 
with no expense tothe teachers. Simple instruc- 
tion in practical home nursing was given the 
wemen by a leading woman physician. 

As a further and most necessary contribu- 
tion to the cultural side of the winter course, 
the days of solid work were interrupted fre- 
quently for visits to inspect the public and 
private schools of the city, and for excursions 
to the imany places of interest and historical 
note about and near-the capital. 

It was a new and inspiring experience for 
most of the teachers. The greatest satisfaction 
to those who had conceived and carried out the 
plan of the Winter School was to realize that 
their etlorts were not wasted in the slightest, 
but gave abundant evidence of having at once 
begun to bear fruit beyond their most optinus- 
tic hopes. 

The most interesting feature and hopeful 
aspect of it all, moreover, is the fact that it was 
distinctly a Mexican initiative, conceived and 
put over by the Mexicans for their own 
people and fitted to their peculiar needs, To those 
who still fancifully imagine Mexico to be a 
turbulent and backward people it should come 
as a revolutionary vision, replete with hope for 
the future, not only to learn of the many practi- 
cal and successful efforts, of which this is but 
one, that the great majority of peace loving 
and diligent Mexicans are making for their 
own advancement, but to know that even dur- 
ing the darkest days of the revolution there were 
to be found throughout the republic these faith- 
ful and self-sacrificing teachers struggling to 
do their bit toward the constructive progress 
of their country. 





One of the most beautiful links in the golden chain that connects man with heaven, 


is Gratitude. To feel and to express this tender and noble sentiment is one of the distinguish- 


ing marks of a great and generous nature. And what a pleasure, yea, what a joy it is to 
feel grateful and thankful for whatever blessings we receive—for life, for health, for crea- 
ture comforts, for the joy of thinking and reflection, for the love of man and God. Only 
let the springs of gratitude dry up in the breast, and the man shrivels and grows cold 


and selfish.—Albert Sidney Lehr, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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THANKSGIVING 


BY ALFRED OSMOND 
Head of the English Department of the Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 


We thank Thee, Father, for the light of life 
That shines within selective clods of clay, 
That we survived the bitterness and strife 
Which took our soldier sons so far away; 
We thank Thee, Father, they refused to stay 
When duty called them to the scenes of war 
And honor hurled them headlong in the fray 
Whose burning brands were carried near and far, 
To spread consuming fires that desecrate and mar. 


We thank Thee, Father, for the harvest time 
Which carries to our homes, for Winter’s cheer, 
The grains and fruits and for the school-bell’s chime 
That teaches us the Autumn days are here— 
We thank Thee that thus far in our career 
The Stars and Stripes have never kissed the dust, 
That tests of time have made the Flag more dear 
And that in it and Thee we place our trust, 
Because we love the light and not because we must. 


We thank Thee for the everlasting: hills, 
The watersheds of streams that freely flow 
To rich and fertile plains which labor tills 
That luscious fruits and grains may live and grow; 
We thank Thee for their crowns of ice and snow 
Which swirling storm-clouds leave in upper air, 
To be refashioned by the winds that blow 
And by the god of day whose pinions bear 
The sapphires of the sun that kings would wish to wear. 


We thank Thee for the meek and lowly lamb 
Whose blood was shed upon the cruel cross, 
To save a world that sin had come to damn 
And overwhelm with an eternal loss; 
We thank Thee, Lord, that nothing but the dross 
Of our evolving lives will melt away, 
And that if raving tempests tear and toss 
Our barks of life, the God to whom we pray 
Can charm the winds and waves to listen and obey. 
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NEW START ON 


President Coolidge recently received a dele- 
gation of educators and layinen representing 
organizations that are supporting the Towner- 
Sterling Education Bill. On behalf of the pro- 
iessional organizations represented, Dr. George 
D. Strayer, chairman of the legislative com- 
mission of the National Education Association, 
presented the case for the Bill. Mrs. Frederick 
P. Bagley, of Boston, speaking on behalf of lay 
organizations, urged the President to give the 
measure most serious consideration. The state- 
ment presented by Dr. Strayer is as follows :— 

“We appreciate vcur deep interest in educa- 
tion and your granting this opportunity for us 
to present the opinion of large groups of citi- 
zens on a matter vital to the life of our nation. 

“On behalf of the various national! organiza- 
tions that we represent, we ask you to con- 
sider the proposal to. create a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education with a secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet and to provide Federal aid 
in support of the removal of illiteracy, the 
Americanization of the foreign-born, the train- 
ing of teachers, the development of a program 
of physical education and health service, and 
the equalization of educational opportunity 
throughout the Nation as embodied in the 
Towner-Sterling Education Bill, which was 
before the last session of Congress, and which 
is to be reintroduced in the forthcoming ses- 
sion. 

“We are convinced that education is of so 
great significance in our naticnal life that it 
should receive that primary consideration in 
the determination of national policies which 
can be secured only by a Secretary of Educa- 


EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT 


tion in the President’s Cabinet. We believe 
that the experience of each of the states can 
best be made available for all of them under 
the leadership of a Secretary of Education 
working with the advice and co-operation of a 
National Council on Education representing 
forty-eight state school systems as well as 
experts in various phases of education and lay- 
men who represent the patrons of the 
schools. 

“No one whose prestige is less than that ofa 
cabinet officer can hope to secure the full co- 
operation of state superintendents of public in- 
struction, of city and county superintendents 
of schools, and laymen who are interested in 
the development of cur public school system. 
We are convinced that a National Department 
of Education competent to undertake research 
and to disseminate information should have a 
place in our National Government equal to that 
enjoyed by agriculture, commerce and labor. 

“We know that the failure to provide educa- 
tion in any part of the nation not only weakens 
the nation as a whole, but is a possible menace 
to the well-being of every community within 
the ration. The mobility of our population as 
represented by migrations among the several 
sections of the country makes clear the im- 
portance of the consideration of public educa- 
tion from a national point of view. We hold, 
therefore, that Federal Aid for education is 
fundamental to the life of the nation, and we 
believe with Abraham Lincoln that the Ameri- 
can ideal will be realized only when the nation 
guarantees to all ‘a fair start and an equal 
chance in the race of life.’” 
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BRINGING HEALTH TO CHILDREN 


ELIZABETH COLE 


In one of the last letters Robert Louis Ste- 
venson ever wrote he said: “I have been get- 
ting some of the buffets of late; but I have 
amply earned them—you need not pity me. 
Pity sick children.” Such a selfless sympathy, 
such a simplicity and endurance in accepting 
his own suffering, such a plea to the world of 
grown-ups in those three words—“ Pity sick 
children ” ! 

The world, thank goodness, has acted on this 
plea and, through its pity for sick children, 
has done much toward bringing health to boys 
and girls. Disease prevention has been the cry 


of health workers during the past vear, and 
through various methods they have aroused the 
interest of mothers, of teachers, and of the 
children themselves. 

Organized and systematic, the various health 
associations carry om the business of health 


nowadays with as trained, intelligent workers 
and as broad, practical goals as other Dusiness 
concerns conduct their work. Most of the 
health agencies emphasize: (1) the need for 
practicing good health habits day by day, and 
with the physical machinery in perfect con- 
dition, thus avoid sickness; (2) the desirability 
of being overhauled periodically through a com- 
plete physica! examination by an expert phy- 
sician in order that sickness may be caught in 
time for early treatment; and (3), the necessity 
for teaching children early the ways of heakh. 
This last element in sickness-prevention cam- 
paigns has been made so attractive that grown- 
ups can well envy the coming generation for 
all its advantages and joys in health. 

The National Tuberculosis Association and 
its affiliated agencies have various media for 
making the lessons of health attractive. The 
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Modern Health Crusade is a game of health 
wherein school children of various ages are 
knights like Arthur’s knights of old and fight 
against the enemy Disease. Through keeping 
daily health chores they become conquerors in 
the combat. They must perform such deeds as: 
washing their hands before each meal; brush- 
ing their teeth thoroughly; drinking three 
glasses of water, but no tea or coffee: trying 
to eat only wholesome food including vegetables 
and fruit; drinking slowly at least two glasses 
of milk; playing outdoors or with windows 
open at least a half hour daily; being in bed 
eleven or more hours each night with windows 
open; having a complete bath on each day of 
the week that is checked on the chore record. 

They hold tournaments, inter-school, inter- 
city, and inter-state; they wear insignia and 
win pennants and cups; they are knighted with 
ceremony and pomp and strive to become mem- 
bers of the Round Table. The fact that the 
Modern Health Crusade in recent years has en- 
rolled about 8,000,000 children in the schools of 
this country as well as in many schools abroad 
preves its popularity. A glance inte some of 
the schoolrooms where chores are spontane- 
ously and unitedly pertormed will show rosy 
cheeks, well nourished, sparkling-eyed groups 
of clean, healthy children, 

Ancther method of making health attractive 
to children is through health plays and 
pageants. The boys and girls produce these 
themselves and in the joys of being before the 
footlights they almost unconsciously absorb and 
give to their audiences many a message of 
health. Health clowns, with their clever amus- 
ing antics amidst laughter and handclapping 
cause their youthful audiences to go home with 
such echoes as “Coffee made him weak; milk 
made him strong,” and “How do you brush 
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your teeth? ” 
and round.” 

A large truck, called a healthmobile, goes 
about in New York City from school to school 
showing health movies. In the truck itself are 
all the paraphernalia necessary for operating the 
machine, the silver screen and all. Groups of 
parents and children gather on the sidewalk 
eagerly exclaiming over the actions of Mary 
and Johnny on the screen. 

A miniature theatre, called “Tiny Tim’s 
House,” provides for such characters as Mis- 
tress Bread, Mickey Potato, Skinny Cough 
Medicine to strut about and have their say. 
The little characters’ costumes fit over the 
fingers and the parts are read from behind 
the scene, a la Punch and Judy. A marionette 
theatre, artistic and a bit more pretentious, has 
also proved popular. ; 

How can we tell that all this sort of propa- 
ganda is being successful? We cannot, by any 
specific figures. 


“Why, up and down and round 


The only way to gauge its 
progress is through our greatly reduced death- 
rate from tuberculosis. Childhood is the time 
when infection from this disease takes place. 
A good start on the highway of life makes all 
the difference in the world as to whether or 
not the germs will get a chance to become 
active later on. To build a strong foundation 
ef resistance is what all these forms of health 
media seek to do. 

Inasmuch as the death rate has decreased 
from 200 per 100,000 to 100 per 100,000 in the 
past nineteen years it would seem to indicate 
that the methods are prospering. The cost of 
kringing health to children is great, however 
and in order to carry on, the National Tuber- 
culosis Association and its 1,200 affiliated agen- 
cies need yvour help in their sixteenth annual 
Christmas seal sale. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


DR. R. W. CORWIN, Pueblo, head of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company Hospital, not 
only has one the most important hospitals for 
wounded men in the world, but he has been 
the vital factor in the Board of Education, 
Pueblo City Schools, District Number‘20, which 
is the large school district of the city, for 
thirty-five years. Dr. Corwin was on the 
Board of Education when they elected Preston 
W. Search as superintendent, was greatly 
interested in the Pueblo system of individual 
instruction which Mr. Search sponsored. Dr. 
Corwin with one associate on the Board of 
Education made a heroic struggle to keep Mr 
Search, but the other three outwitted them. 
Dr. Corwin’s hospital is vastly more than a 
hospital. It is a mentai and moral recreation 
of many of the men who come there. In edu- 
cation Dr. Corwin has been the creator of many 
highly significant educational departures, 
chief of which is lighting from windows in 
the upper part of the walls, a plan which has 
medical science and pedagogical common sense 
behind it. 


WILLIAM G. WARD, professor of Psy- 
chology, Emerson Cellege of Oratory, Boston, 
died of heart disease at the College November 
3. while on duty in class work. Professor 
Ward has been widely and appreciatively 
known in literary and educational circles 
for many.vears. He has been a prominent fac- 
tor in the sucecss of Emerson Coliege for a 
third of a century. 

HARRIS W. BAKER, vice-president of the G. & 
C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass., and 
one of the most active promoters of that great 
business. died recent!y at his Springfield home. 
He was one of the most widely known of the 
younger men in the publishing business in New 
England, inheriting the father’s wide acquaint- 
ance, and the friendship for the publishers 
of the International Dictionary. 
we feel the ioss keenly. 

ANDREW W. EDSON, for twenty-five years 
associate sunerintendent of schools, New York 
City, now residing in Shrewsbury, Mass., has 
been laid up with a severe spinal trouble for 
the past four months. He has been obliged 
to cancel all his fall and winter engagements 
for institute and college work. He _ hopes, 
through X-ray treatment which he is receiving. 
to be able to resume lecture work in the early 
spring. 

MAIOR O. W. COURSEY, Mitchell, South 
Dakcta, editor of The Educator, is one of the 
highly useful and eminently worthy leaders of 
the state. He has written and published more 
books of professional value in the last six 
vears than any other man in the state. He 


Persenally 


is strictly prefessional, deeply religious and 
ardently patriotic, No one can estimate the 


service Major Coursey is rendering his state 
in educational, patriotic and religious leadership. 
Personally we prize his acquaintance highly. 

N. H. BALLARD of Brunswick, the new state 
superintendent of Georgia, has the entire edu- 
cational! force of the state lined up behind his 
state-wide survey of the educational conditions 
of Georgia. He secured a legislative appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for emergency summer institutes 
to supplement the summer sessions of the 
educaticnal institutions. He proposes to elim- 
inate, at least reduce, the 2,000 unprepared 
teachers of the state. 

ROBERT J. BARR. for forty years superin- 
tendent of schools of Grand Island, Nebraska, 
and for the past two years superintendent- 
emeritus, died October 6, aged seventy-three 
years. Mr. Barr had signed the diploma of 
every graduate of the high school of that city 
from its establishment until his retirement two 
vears ago. He was well and favorably known 
throughout the West,and had filled many im- 
portant state positions, including the prest- 
dency of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

ETHEL E. REDFIELD, for several years 
nationally known as one of the eminently suc- 
cessful state superintendents, has joined the 
faculty of the State University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, as high school inspector of the Departinent 
of Education, Miss Redfield knows her state, 
personally and professionally, better than any 
one clse knows the state, is appreciated by the 
school people of the state, and it means much 
to the State University to have her in the 
facuity. 

JONATHAN H. WAGNER, the new chief of 
the Alaska Division of the United States Burean 
of Education, with headquarters in Seattle, is 
widely known in educational circles in the 
United States. He goes directly from the State 
Normal University at Las Vegas where he has 
been for two years. Mr. Wagner was state 
superintendent of New Mexico as long as the 
law would allow, was for seven years previ- 
ously superintendent of Santa Fe, and for a 
time superintendent of Puebio. He is a skil- 
ful administrator, a community leader, and a 
man of sterling character. It signifies much 
to have a man of his ability and experience in 
charge of the school work in Alaska. 

WILLIAM T. BAWDEN, who since 1919 
has been assistant to United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and since 1914 specialist 
in industrial education in the United States 
Bureau of Education, has resigned to accept 
appointment as associate superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma, with Superin- 
tendent P. P. Claxton. He will report for duty 
on October 22, and will be responsible for 
deyeloping a program of vocational educaticn, 
manual training, and evening schools in Tulsa. 
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EDUCATION 


~ JOHN F..ADAMS 
- Chairman ofthe Republican National Committee. 


The safety and permanency of our republic rest upon the ability of 
the people for self-government. This, in turn, depends in a very large 
measure upon their education for the duties of citizenship. A free people 
must of necessity be an educated people. 


Those who fled the tyranny and oppression of Europe and settled 
America well understood this fact. No privilege was more carefully 
guarded by the early colonists than that of free education. No practice 
was more tenaciously followed than that of providing schooling for their 
children. 


Our institutions are founded upon the principle that in a government 
of the people the people are capable of runing their affairs because through 
education they understand the needs and processes of self-government. 
America endures because the people have a respect for a devotion to the 
institutions peculiar to this republic. These qualities are dependent upon 
an intelligent understanding of those institutions. 


America has led the world in promoting and supporting popular 
education, not only because an educated citizenship is necessary for the 
preservation of free institutions, but because it is necessary for material 
progress and prosperity. The United States has become the greatest 
producing nation because the worker in the factory and the worker on the 
farm are educated and bring to their task a trained mind. 


Industrial statistics show beyond all dispute that the least educated 
laborer, as a rule, is the poorest paid. Agricultural statistics show the 
most backward sections are those with the highest rate of illiteracy, while 
the richest and most productive states are those with the best school sys- 
tem and the lowest rate of illiteracy, 


Society and industry recognize the economic necessity as well as the 
political wisdom of popular education. The underlying reason for laws 
prohibiting child labor is that the employment of children denies them 
the opportunity of obtaining an education which fits them for citizenship 
and gives them opportunity for their own development. 


Our school and truancy laws, our elaborate provision for school 
taxes, all testify to the fact that the people of this country fully realize 
the important part education plays in the development and destinies of 
this republic. 


A great deal remains to be done. There is the problem of educating 
the non-English-speaking aliens, of whom there are at least 5,000,000 in 
this country, according to conservative estimate. It is impossible for those 
who cannot read or write our language to catch the spirit of our free in- 
stitutions. 


Education must not be confined to the few. It must remain the 
possession of all the people if democratic institutions are to prevail. It 
must be within the reach of every family if the average citizen is to prosper 
and his children are to have the equal opportunities that this republic 
guarantees them. Nothing in a representative government is so essential 
to individual welfare, national prosperity, and the stability of institutions 
as popular education. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably _important and 


‘progressive movements.] 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


RATING SCHOOLS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURE IN MISSOURI 

The score card method of measuring degrees 
-of perfection is not new, but it has only been 
‘used by educators during the past decade, in 
helping them to measure in an objective way 
the resuits of teaching. To educators using this 
method of rating, the bulletin by W. T. Span- 
ton, state supervisor of agricultural education 
in Missouri, will be of value. 

It gives an historical introduction followed 
iby the development of the method of rating 
schools by cards and tells how to use the score 
cards most effectively. 

The three main divisions of the card are the 
teacher (630 points), plant and equipment (250 
‘points), and the status of vocational agricul- 
ture in the community (120 pcints). The 
divisions are very careiully sub-divided and 
proportionate value given to each point. 

Besides doing away with the individual bias 
the score card will serve as a reminder of 
important details which would be overiooked 
in the “ General !mpression ” method. 

—o—— 
INTER-AMERICA 

This magazine by Doubleday, Page & 
‘Company should be better known to 
students of South America. It con- 
sists of articles by Spanish-American writers 
giving first-hand opinions of the trade con- 
ditions, literature, potitics, and education of our 
‘southern neighbors. 

The August number was especially fine as it 
‘contained “ Plow Deeply,” an article on Argen- 
tine agriculture by Emilio Frers, former minis- 
ter of agriculture; “The Economic Resources 
of Chili,” by Guillermo Varas; a criticism of the 
‘Chilean poetess. Gabriela Mistral; and 
“Esthetic Education,” a thesis outlining the 
‘efforts of an Uruguayan woman of letters anda 
teacher in behalf of the proper training of 
children in the sense of the beautiful. 

—o-—— 
iPERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY AT REED COLLEGE, 
Oregon 

Personal responsibility is the avowed objec- 
tive of the curriculum of this pioneer college. 
The student body is limited to 33€ although 
it is planned to increase the limit to 500 in a 
few vears. 

Faculty and students are engaged in a com- 
mon enterprise and co-operative venture to 
‘discover and preserve the proper relations be- 
tween the elements which go to make up a 
well-balanced, well-rounded life, spiritual, in- 
tellectual, social and physical. 

The faculty realizes that the degree of 
responsibility which the students are called 
wpon to assume is unusual and in some cases, 


at least, dangeruus. The instructors, therefore, 
keep in constant touch with those who come 
under their supervision. It is felt that the 
most valuable phase of the work of the col- 
lege is this sense of personal responsibility, and 
the effort it costs the instructors to avoid 
the obvious dangers of such a policy is con- 
sidered well spent. 

The student is expected to rely not cn dis- 
courses pronounced ex cathedra, but on his 
own independent reading and on his own 
initiative. He is taught that the primary aim of 
his entire course is to acquire the power to 
think for himself. 

— 
REHABILITATION WORK IN MASSACHUSETTS 

The object of this work is to provide for 
residents of the state who have a physical dis- 
ability which handicaps them vocationally such 
service and training as will fit them for the re- 
munerative occupations by rendering counsel, 
training, guidance, placement after training, 
and orthopedic advice and assistance. 

During the fifteen months ending November 
30, 1922, 160 persons had been put in training, 
eleven placed after training, and eighteen 
placed without training. Rehabilitation has 
been completed in twenty-four cases. Eighty- 
nine of the registrants have been placed in 
empleyment as part of the plan and they are 
earning an average of $16.74 a week. Before 
rehabilitation the average weekly wage of the 
same group was $2.67. 

The work thus far has emphasized the fact 
that rehabilitation must be an absolutely indi- 
vidual process, that it is impossible to attain 
success by dealing in averages. It is the par- 
ticular combination of age, experience, educa- 
tion and personal characteristics in any given 
individual which must be the basis for the solu- 
tion of his particular problem. 

Rehabilitation embraces medical, social, edu- 
cational, industrial, and economic factors. It 
touches the home life, social agencies, clubs, 
hospitals, educational facilities, and industrial 
establishments. It is a community-wide prob- 
lem and to make it a success the co-operation 
of the various interests in a community is 
essential. 

peeve 


BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


These constructive studies published by 
the University of Chicago include more than 
thirty separate books and pamphlets graded 
from the kindergarten to adult years. The 
highest scholarship and the most reliable peda- 
vogical skill are employed throughout the 
series. They are for use in Sunday Schools, 
week-day schools of religion, in private schools, 
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adult classes in church or community and for 
[Private study. 

Two valuable books for small children will 
be ready in November. They are “God and 
His Chiidren,” by Bertha Marilla Rhoads, and 
“Stories of Shepherd Life.” by Elizabeth M. 
Lobingier. The authors of these books know 
child lite and its needs and have worked out 
the courses through practical experimentation. 

A book ior adult students is “The New 
Testament,” an American translation, by 
Edgar }. Goodspeed. It is a translation of the 
New Testament in conversational English, a 
transiation which retains the vigor, ease and 
clarity of the New Testament Greek, and more 
important, one which retains the original 
meaning in the language of today. Professor 
Goodspeed’s translation is almost a commen- 
tary in itself, one that with all its clearness > 
meaning and vividness of expression is still 
dignified. 


ae 
SAVE AMERICA 


The Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Fnforcement is composed of cne hundred of 
the most progressive women of the ccuntry. 
Their object is to work for the Enforcement 
of All Law, with special stress at present. on 
the Prohibition Law. The object of the “ Save 
America” book and the bi-monthly clip-sheets 
issueé by the committee is the education and 
inspiration of the groups of women in the 
afhliated organizations, aggregating ten million 
members. The book contains material for 
Programs and discussion groups and instruc- 
tions on practical efforts for enforcement in 
the community and state. The vote in Novem- 
her, 1924, is the objective. Among the sub- 
jects presented in the book are articles on 
women and prohibition by such well-known 


“writers.as Kathleen Norris, Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, Ida Tarbell, Mary Anderson, 
Evangeline Booth and Viscountess Astor: 


ammunition for the battle, bearing such titles 
as “ Beware Wet Propaganda,” “Don’t Save 
Beer and Wine, Save America,” “Why One- 
Halt of One Per Cent.?” etc.; and suggested 
progranis for enforcement meetings. Mrs3. 
Elizabeth Tilton is the editor. 

Besides being an exhaustive argument for 
prohibition, the book furnishes a wealth of 
material for debate on the subject. Copies 
may be obtained from the committee headquar- 
ters, 302 Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


—o—— 


The limiting of the freshman class ot Yale 
University to 850 students is ove of the most 
Significant changes which marks the opening 
of the University for its two hundred and 
twenty-third year, says the Yale University 
News Statement. Other important changes 
include the creation of a single undergraduate 
faculty of arts and sciences, the arrangement 
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of a common time-table for the College, Scien- 
tific School and Freshman Year, the modifica- 
tion of the old system of majors and minors, the 
oficring of university extension courses in 
strictly academic subjects, the addition of the 
School of Nursing to the long established nine of 
the university and the appointment of three 
new professors in chemical engineering, ad- 
ministrative engineering, and transportation, te 
be held by Harry A. Curtis, Hudson Bridge 
Hastings and Winthrop Moore Daniels, respec- 
tively. 
—— (= 
RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE STAFF OF THE 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

The United States Bureau of Education staff 
has heen greatly strengthened within the past 
few months by the addition of seven specialists 
and ten clerks. 

The following are the specialists who have 
recently been added to the staff: Frank M. 
Philiips, chief of the statistical division; Emery 
M. Foster and Merle A. Foster, associate 
statisticians; James F. Rogers, chief of the 
school hygiene division; Miss Emeline 5S. 
Whitcomb, specialist in home economics; Miss 
Annie Reyneclds, assistant specialist, rural edu- 
cation; and Miss Mary G. Waite. assistant 
specialist, kindergarten education. 

canveelipians 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS FIRST (Worcester, Mass.) 

Because more than 6,000 public school chii- 
dren in Worcester. Mass., are attending school on 
less than a five-hour per day schedule, due to 
congestion in grammar and high school build- 
ings, Superimtendent Walter S. Young has 
recommended, with the unanimous approval of 
the members of the schvol committee, the 
scrapping of any plan for the building of new 
high or junior high schools. 

All the available money, time and energy that 
can be marshaled will be spent for additional 
grammar school facilities. 

——-<)——— 

It would be a sad day for education in this 
country if Latin were discarded from the 
schocls. The loss would be calamitous both 
in regard to its service as an introduction to 
language, literature and cuiture, and in regard 
to its wonderful adaptabiiity for training in 
accuracy of thought and specch. Latin is 
esnecialiy needed just now, as an outstanding 
protest against the overstressing of so-called 
vocational education and as a token of the 
idea that a rounded education should precede 
specialization.—Dr. Jolin N. Dillard in the 
High Schvol Quarterly. 


a 


The carillon of thirty bells, to be erected in 
the Memorial Tower at Phillips Andover 
Academy, have arrived in this country frem 
Leughborough, Engiand, and will be instailed 
within six weeks. Dedication of the bells will 
take place in the spring. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


COLONEL JOHN D. BILLINGS. 
[Headmaster of the Webster Grammar School of Cam- 
bridge for Over Half a Century.] 
[Boston Transcript.] 


Notable records have been achieved by the apostles of 
education. Longevity of service is perhaps the most in- 
teresting chapter in these records. A New England col- 
lege professor is serving his fifty-fifth year in the insti- 
tution at which he tutored when an undergraduate. There 
are other notable examples of long service in New Eng- 
land. It is doubtful, however, if more than one elementary 
school headmaster has held the same office in the same 
school for over half a century. Colonel John D. Billings, 
headmaster of the Webster School of Cambridge, has done 
just that. He is now enjoying his fifty-second year. 

Ofttimes, such feats of service andusefulness pass un- 
noticed in this hurly-burly age of post-war progress; but 
Cambridge does not intend that such a record shall be 
achieved without recognition from those most concerned in 
this case, the former pupils of this old servant of education. 

On October 24 the former pupils of Colonel Billings 
met in the Webster School hall to participate in a testi- 
monial to him. At that time a purse of gold was pre- 
sented Colonel Billings in appreciation of “the fine quality 
of his teaching and the stress which he laid on the great 
virtues of truth, honor and patriotism.” 

The record of Colonel Billings is all the more impressive 
when it is known that he is now eighty-four years of age, 
and “still behind the guns” at the Webster School. He is 
hale and hearty, and, as one of his former pupils declares, 
“ready for at least another decade of service to the muni- 
cipality which now wishes to show appreciation for the 
past decades.” 

Colonel Billings came to the Webster School in 1872. 
In his early years at the school he taught several courses 
in addition to his duties as headmaster. With the growth 
of the school he was forced to devote more and more of 
his time to purely administrative work, and for several 
years has refrained from teaching, though maintaining 2 
close relationship with the student body. 

His first graduating class numbered thirty-three pupils; 
the classes now completing the elementary course average 
two hundred. The Webster Grammar was formerly one 
of the minor units in the Cambridge school system, but it 
is now the largest with an enrollment close to two thousand, 
and a teaching staff of thirty. Colonel Billings has taught 
three generations of the same family in several instances. 

Several years ago he wished to tender his resignation as 
headmaster, but the school authorities of the city would 
not listen to his plea. He is too valuable to let go, they 
declare; and he will remain as headmaster of the Webster 
School just as long as he can be persuaded that he is needed. 

Colonel Billings served in the War of the Rebellion. 
After the war he wrote a book entitled “Hard Tack and 
Coffee,” a book which received wide circulation. He has 
been a very influential citizen of Cambridge during his long 
term as headmaster and has participated actively in the 
affairs of the municipality. 

The former pupils of Colonel Billings are scattered 
over the length and breadth of the land. Many came from 
long distances to do honor to their former teacher. 

——Q—— 

What is the aim of education ?— 

The Student says Books. 

The Scholar says Knowledge. 

The Preacher says Character. 

The Minister says Service. 

The Philosopher says Truth. 

The Artist says Beauty. 

The Epicurean says Happiness. 


The Stoic says Self-control. 

The Christian says Self-denial. 
The Democrat says Self-government. 
The Statesman says Co-operation. 
The Ruler says Loyalty. 

The Patriot says Patriotism. 

The Sage says Wisdom. 

The Youth says Achievement. 

The Soldier says Courage. 

The Editor says Success. 

The Manufacturer says Efficiency. 
The Banker says Wealth. 

The Dreamer says Vision. 

The Child says Play. 

The Man says Work. 

The Friend says Friendship. 

The Pedagogue says Personality. 
The Physician says Health. 

The Biologist says Growth. 

The Psychologist says Unfoldment. 
The Sociologist says Adjustment. 

But the true educator says all of these, and more, must 
be the aim of education. To realize many of these ideals 
of education, the true educator feels that the school needs 
greater co-operation, greater support, greater democracy, 
and greater efficiency. Our schools are doing a great work,, 
but not half as wonderful as they should do. 

The aim of education is broader than mere scholar- 
ship. The schools endeavoring to promote scholarship 
are doing good, but scholarship alone is only a part of 
the great work of education. Education is broader even 
than the schools—Superintendent M. M. Parks. 


—_Q-— 
THE NATURAL SPELLERS. 


Dear Dr. Winship: I have been much interested im 
the recent articles in the Journal regarding spelling. One 
point seems by all writers to have been overlooked, or at 
least insufficiently emphasized. This suggestion applies io- 
the writers of books as well as to the writers of articles. 

To a person with a strongly visual mind, there jis no. 
such thing as “a spelling demon,” a word that makes diffi- 
culty. One look, and the word has been learned forever. 
Such a person can acquire with wonderful rapidity a large 
vocabulary in any language for reading purposes. If suctr 
a person also has a strongly established motor efficiency 
with apparently automatic recall of muscular and nerve 
operations, then he becomes at once a good written-spellec. 

All such spellers virtually require almost no spelling 
lessons. In the tests that I have made in elementary 
schools, I have come to the opinion that about fifteen per 
cent. of school children at ten years of age are natural 
spellers, learning by eyesight and without drill. 

The problems of spelling are, therefore, two, one to 
get these natural spellers out of the picture; and the other 
to find why child by child the eighty-five per cent. of 
children who are not natural spellers do not easily learn 
to spell. This second problem calls for differential 
psychology. 

Among teachers, the per cent. of natural spellers is far 
higher than among the run of humanity. This queers the 
scene because teachers naturally attribute to their pupils 
the same powers possessed by themselves. 

Also, and of course, the higher one goes in education, the 
higher is the per cent. of persons who are natural spellers, 
—eye-minded and muscularly motivated. The tests that I 
have made seem to indicate that somewhat more than haif 
of the students who survive to junior year in an ordinary 
college are natural spellers. It is a shocking thing that 
most of those who have fallen by the way, who do not 
get to college and stay there, might perhaps by a different 
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DANGER SIGNALS 
for TEACHERS 


TT timely, inspiring book by the 
editor of the Journal of Education 
will make a strong appeal to all teachers. 
It was written to help them meet the new 
conditions which have arisen in the pro- 
fession of teaching and points the way to 
success. 

Constructive, practical and glowing with 
common sense, every sentence has a posi- 
tive value. The teacher’s responsibilities, 
opportunities, and problems in the class- 
room and out are discussed with the clear- 
ness and understanding for which Dr. Win- 
ship is noted. 


Every person associated with the edu- 
cational system would find this vital book 
stimulating and no teacher can afford to | 
be without one of the most interesting and 
helpful volumes on the teaching vocation | 
ever published. 











Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 


443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E-48 5-18 




















system of education have survived through a completed 
program for life-training. 

There are radio-minds as there are cinema-minds. There 
are good minds that are neither radio-minds nor cinema- 
minds. But this leads into larger themes. 

Until a youth becomes a good speller in some way or 
other, the world of knowledge-in-print is shut from him. 
This is why educators owe it to youth and to mankind to 
solve the problems of spelling through ‘the 
psychology of this new age in education. 

William Estabrook Chancellor. 


differential 


_— o 
The primitive man and the primitive horse have thus 
far defied all scientific research, but the courage of the 
researchers is still great and their faith has not slackened. 


——— 

EDUCATORS URGE WORLD METRIC UNITS. 

World-wide adoption of the metric units of weights and 
measures was strongly urged at the World Conference on 
Education, recently held in San Francisco. The metric 
resolution, passed for the conference, was discussed in the 
group session on Greater Unification in Science, the com- 
mittee in charge being Y. Ishimura (for Asia), Dr. Maria 
de Maetzu (for Europe), and Percy E. Rowell, chairman 
(for America). 

In certifying the metric action, Augustus O. Thomas, 
president of the world conference, gives hearty endorse- 
ment of the proposal to place the United States of America 
on the decimal metric basis. 

Educational leaders, it is declared, are uniting with in- 
fluential manufacturers, traders, agriculturists, household 
economists and other powerful groups to secure passage 
of the metric standards bill which will be introduced in 
the new session of Congress, to convene in December. Ex- 


tensive Congressional hearings have already been held on 
the metric issue, more than 100,000 voters have petitioned 
the national legislators to affirmative action, and 
metric advocates express confidence that it will not be 
longer delayed. . 
The resolution passed at the 
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World Educational Con- 
ference in San Francisco is expected to speed the world- 
wide advance to complete unification of standards of weight 
and measure. The United States of America is the only 
civilized nation, except the British, which has not yet 
adopted the metric system. 


—_o—— 
SAFETY FIRST. 


[Street Rules for Children, Adopted by Indianapolis 
Board of Education.] 

Don't play in the streets or on paved country roads. 

Keep on the sidewalks or the edge of paved roads. Dont 
dart into the middle of street or road at any time. 

On paved country roads it is safer to walk along the left 
side of the roadway, because in such position the pedestrian 
is always facing oncoming traffic. 

Don’t ride bicycles at night without a light. 
skate after dusk on streets or paved roads. 

Don’t hang on vehicles, with roller skates, bicycles or 
sleds. Don’t climb on the side of a moving vehicle at any 
time. 

Don’t step off a street car or inter-urban or a school 
hack without looking in both directions before starting 
across the street or road. Don’t ever be in a big hurry 
to get across. 

If you get half way across a street or road and see mov- 
ing vehicles coming from one or both directions, stand 
still in the centre of the street or road. 


Don’t roller 
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BOOK 


{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes ou 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


THE AMERICANISM OF THEODORE ROOSE.- 
VELT. Selections From His Writings and Speeches. 
Compiled by Hermann Hagedorn, and edited for 
schools by John A. Lester, Ph. D., the Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. Cloth. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

It is important that students in high schools should 
read these selections from the writings and speeches of 
Theodore Roosevelt, not primarily for the influence in 
keeping the appreciation of an _ interesting figure in 
American public life alive, but more especially because 
of the morale that is sure to come in the thought and 
life of any young man who reads it. 

Hagedorn has done more than any one else we think to 
make the real Roosevelt live. He has not only written 
of his hero fascinatingiy, but he has published many 
things in various places always to the great advantage 
of the memory of Roosevelt. 


THE STORY OF MANKIND. By Hendrik Willem van 
Loon. School Edition. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. 
500 pages (6 by 9 inches). New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“The Story of Mankind” should distance H. G. Well’s 
“Outlines of History” if the school boards do their part 
towards enlightening the youngsters regarding the world’s 
history. 

One hazards little in prophesying that “The Story of 
Mankind” will give the American youth a better under- 
standing of traditional history than their elders have. 

Evidently the author did not submit the manuscript to 
William Jennings Bryan or the graphic picture of “The 
Ascent of Man” would have been somewhat modified. 

We are equally sure that the manuscript was not passed 
upon by the Baptist Fundamentalist hierarchy or the fact 
that Calvin allowed Servetus—a famous scientist, who 
broke jail in France and fied to Geneva—to be burned at 
the stake as a heretic. 

The book was not written for sensitive people, but it 
does give a vivid description of the high spots as they 
have been accepted by independent students and thinkers 
without the faintest trace of propaganda, religious or 
otherwise, and without any suspicion of fear to say what 
the author considers worth saying. 

The illustrations illustrate. They tell at sight what 
the author has told in his inimitable way. 

In sixty-three chapters beginning with “The Setting of 
the Stage,” “Our Earliest Ancestors,” and “Prehistoric 
Man,” to “The New World” which the World War is 
making “The Story of Mankind” is the most fascinating 
book we know because it tells the truth as though it were 
fiction and guesses in fiction when the author deals with 
things that no one will ever know. 


ELECTRICITY AND ITS APPLICATION TO AUTO- 
MOTIVE VEHICLES. By Paul McDowell Stone. 
844 pages and 395 illustrations. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 

It is quite unthinkable that a book of 844 pages, 6 by 9 
inches, with 395 illustrations, is needed to make entirely 
clear the use of the electric light and electric starter on an 
automobile which has only been in successful and genera) 
operation for eleven years. 

It is only a quarter of a century since gasoline engines 
came into use, and the starting was, at first, wholly by 
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using the crank, later springs were used for starting and. 
then by levers, until compressed air was considered a great 
advance (?). 

In lighting also a serious problem. At first it was by 
means of crude oil lamps, which were superseded by gas 
lights. ; 

Nothing was successful for starting or lighting until 
electricity was adapted to use in the automotive vehicles. 
about 1912. 

The wise use of a “car” today requires a full apprecia- 
tion of electrical science which has not been available in. 
one volume as directly and adequately as in “Electricity 
and Its Application to Automotive Vehicles.” 


SIXTY UNITS IN BUSINESS ENGLISH. By Harold 
S. Brown. Cloth. 162 pages. New York, Chicago,,. 
Boston: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

The Gregg Publishing Company seems to know no end 
to its successful ventures in the development of new re- 
sources along business lines for school and for business 
houses, and this has never been more in evidence than in 
the selection of Sixty Units of Business English. This 
strikes directly the new vein in the best science of achieve- 
ment. 


When experts in Salesmanship tried to discover the 


science and art of their business the first step was to 
analyze all failures to see in what failure really consisted 
or from what it really resulted. For instance, there ap- 
peared to be hundreds of reasons why a novice in selling 
Life Insurance failed, but they were redsced to twenty, 
and in teaching the art of selling Life Insurance ther= 
were only twenty difficulties to meet. 

It is along this line of achievement of definite results 
that Harold S. Brown has winnowed “Sixty Units in 
Business English.” It is really the Art of Salesmanship 
raised to the nth power. 

The “English” is vital, but it is only a feature of “Sixty 
Units.” The grammar, punctuation, spelling, etc., are not 
more than twenty of the sixty units, and these units are 
not massed, never appear as grammar, punctuation, spell- 
ing, etc., but come when there is real need of the re- 
view of the facts. 

The “atmosphere” is of prime importance. It is one 
thing to study the use of the semicolon in a regulation 
series of lessons in grammar and quite another thing to 
study all about the use of the semicolon when you have 
been writing a letter to The McCray Candy Company,a 
circular letter which you are to send to 30,000 persons as 
though it were written to this company alone, and the 
letter must be just right so that each of the 30,000 will 
think it is personal and some of them will be very sensi- 
tive about the wrong use of a semicolon. 

The student is a business man in his feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the right use of an apostrophe, staid or 
stayed, team or teem. 

Unless we wholly err in our appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the approach to punctuation, capitalization, etc. 
“Sixty Units in Business English” will produce results 
quite beyond ordinary expectations. 
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HAVE Healthy, Strong, weed ‘Merine Eye Remedy 


Beautiful Eyes. many pears before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and Grerentecs by them as a Reliable Relief for 
that Need Care. it in your Byes and in Baby’s Eyes 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


MADE OF 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL 


Provide the Necessary Protection to Text Books to Insure 100% Service 


THEY WEAR LIKE LEATHER 
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SPRINGFIELD 


They cost more than ordinary paper but are the cheapest to use in the long run. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


Superintendent Wilson Hawkins, 
Canton, Ohio, has given the city the 
most impressive school administration 
in its history. The McKinley High 
School of Canton is of national sig- 
nificance. The site cost $85,000, and 
the building thereon cost $2,349,461. 
The day school enrollment is 2,025, 
and the night school enrollment is 
3,123. There are seventy-five teachers 
in the day and eighty-one in the night 
school. Superintendent Wilson Haw- 
kins has been one of the state leaders 
in progressive education for several 
years. 











FOR SALE 


Thirty shares of 8% Preferred 
stock, par value, $100, of a finan- 
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company. Dividends are being paid 
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The Cumberland Valley State Nor- 
mal School located at Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania, is making extensive im- 
provements upon its buildings and 
surroundings. Its common dining hall 
has been enlarged and beautifully fin- 
ished, accommodating more than four 
hundred persons. The auditorium has 
been completely remodeled and made 
modern in every respect. New admin- 
istration offices, parlors, studios, rest 
rooms, and special rooms for the day 
students have been provided. Beauti- 
ful apartments have been made for 
the dean and other officers and teach- 
ers of the school. New fire towers and 
elevators have been built in the main 
building and a mile of improved high- 
way leading from the town to the 
school has been completed. These 
repairs and improvements have been 
made at a total cost of $127,000, all 
of which has been earned by the 
school under the administration of Dr. 
Ezra Lehman, its present principal. 
The school was founded as a State 
Normal School in 1871. After a half 
century of struggle, with high ideals 
of scholarship and professional zeal, 
with limited finances it now faces a 
prosperous future. More than one 
hundred students were turned away at 
the beginning of the present term be- 
cause accommodations could not be 
provided. 

Agnes Samuelson, Clarinda, Iowa, 
superintendent of Page County, has 
resigned to accept a position on the 


iaculty of the Iowa State Teachers 
College. Miss Samuelson’s great 


address at the Boston meeting of the 
National Education Association, July, 
1922, placed her in the forefront of 
county school and community leader- 
ship. 

Dr. Harold W. Fought, president 
of State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
S. D., who had his tickets to San 
Francisco and passage to Japan for a 
three-months’ educational engagement 
with the government of Japan, was 
to have started in three days, when 
the earthquake changed all plans. 


John F. Keating, superintendent of 
Pueblo ( District Twenty) for 
twenty-eight years, is high man in 
public school service in the state. W. 
’. Casey, superintendent of Boulder, 
Was superintendent of the county with 
headquarters in Boulder when Keat- 
ing came to Pueblo, but he has not 
been city superintendent as long. Be- 
ing in the city of the State Univer- 
sity gives Mr. Casey much prestige. It 
is a great honor for both men to hold 
their positions without friction for 
sO many years. Mr. Keating has rep- 
resented his state on the program and 
on the committee of the N. E. A. 
more times than has any other Colo- 
radoan, and always in a masterful 
way. He is highly scholarly, profes- 
sionally devoted, and a citizen of 
marked influence in the city and state. 


R. J. Walters, superintendent, 
Rocky Ford, has attained a promi- 
nence in Southern Colorado which 


gives him recognition in the Educa- 
tional Council of the State, represent- 
ing Southern Colorado on its execu- 
tive committee. 


Dr. Lawrence Alexander Sharp, 
extension director of Western Colo- 


rado College, prepared the Bulletin on 
“The Present Status of Rural Teach- 
ers in the South,” under the auspices 
of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. It is 
one of the most satisfactory studies 
in detail of the Teacher Problem in 
Rural Schools that has been issued. 








WANTED 
TEACHER ASSOCIATES EVERYWHERE 


Educators with recruiting power 
preferred. Wonderful opportunity 
to become identified with a most 
unique and superior type of va- 
cational enterprise promising big 
financial returns without preju- 
dice to present connections. 
Junior Citizenship Camps 
Corporatten 


Charles F. Marble, Winthrop. Me. 
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Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 
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Dr. James Asa White, president of 
Colorado Woman’s College, who _ has 
made a study of European conditions 
at first-hand, reports that the out- 
standing fact is the universal Euro- 
pean appreciation of the need of the 
best public education. 


— 


Neil K. White, superintendent of 
North Troy, New York, representing 
the board of education, has issued an 
official statement that any vanity 
boxes, or other such paraphernalia 
found in the possession of any girl in 
the high school will be confiscated and 


its possessor will be expelled from 
school. 
The Watertown, N. Y., board of 


education adopted a new schedule of 
salaries for teachers. Hereafter, grade 
teachers will receive the minimum of 


$1,040 with eight increments and a 
maximum of $1,640. High School 
teachers hereafter will receive a 


maximum of $2,000 a year. Principals 
of intermediate schools will receive 
a minimum of $1,650 and a maximum 
of $2,200. The salaries of principals 
of eight of the grammar schools were 
fixed at a minimum of $1,900 and a 
maximum of $2,500. The budget ior 
teachers’ salaries represents an in- 
crease of $48,184 over last year’s bud- 
get. 

The practice of equipping schools 
with gas stoves and kitchens to pro- 
vide school children with nourishing 
hot lunches began forty years ago in 
Scotland, according to the New York 
State Committee on Public Utility 
Information. The first recorded in- 
stallation of a gas cooking stove in 
a school occurred in Aberdeen in 1883. 
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The school attendance in the United 
States in 1920, according to statistics 
made public by the Bureau of Census, 
was 21,763,275 of both sexes between 
the ages of five and twenty years. Of 
these 10,886,703 were male and 10,- 

876,572 were female. 


_Dr. Samuel J. Brandenberg of the 
State University of Arkansas and 
Dr. Harvey E. Miller of Harvard 
will have the first Chair of Economics 
in Clark University, Worcester, Mass, 
This will be an important step in 
President W. W. Atwood’s plan for 
affording the first adequate profes- 
sional preparation or teaching 
geography. 





A total of 11,358 students attended 
the summer school at the University 
of California during the last summer, 
Of this number, almost half were 
irom other states or countries. More 
than 5,000 were teachers. Fourteen 
foreign countries were represented, 
Ninety-seven instructors from other 
institutions throughout the United 
States and Europe were on the list of 
faculty members. Georgia sent 110 
students, Missouri 111, Texas 178, 
Alabama 98, England 15, while every 
state in the Union had some represen- 
tation. 





West Palm Beach, Florida, is plan- 
ning to give the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation the greatest welcome it has 
ever had, and with its 4,000 in atten- 
dance it will be the greatest meeting 





ever entertained by this matchless 
host. January 2-3 are the dates.. 
Minnesota University has nearly 


twice as many men as women students. 














50th Anniversary of the Typewriter 














1873 


Model 1 Remington 


There was no such word as “Type- 
writer” until Remington made the 


first one fifty years ago. 


1923 


uiet 12 Remington 


‘Remington still the last word 
in Typewriters 


Remington Typewriter Company, 374 Broadway, New York, Branches Everywhere 
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; MEETINGS TO BE HELD » =» =TEACHERS’ AGENCIES #« ¥¢ 
" NOVEMBER. 
: 26-28: New York State Teachers 





Association, Albany. 


: *6., Siciation Watertown. S"' BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Seymour, Secretary. 
27: Council of Elementary School 


h Principals and Teachers, Albany. Prompt attention to calls for teachers. 

ne 27-28: New York Modern Language . . : 

nd Association, Albany. Good openings for available teachers throughout the year. 

rd 29: West Virginia Educationa] As- : F — , 
ics sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- Free registration. No charge to school officials. 
ics son, Parkersburg. 

“i 29: New York State Association of BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 

in English Teachers, Albany. W. P. 

ws gg nn dt 303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
es- 30: Essex County Teachers’ Asso- 

inz ciation. Tremont Temple, aig 


30: Association of Colleges nd 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 


States and Maryland, Lehigh Uni- 5 Our clients are the 
ded versity, Bethlehem, Pa. (George W. best Schools and Col- 
McClelland, University of ——— 





leges ane pay high- 




















sity vania, Philadelphia.) est salaries. If de- 
ner, Nov 30-Dec. 1: Association of Col- 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage. serving of promotion, 
vere leges and Preparatory Schools of 437 Fifth Ave., New York. we — eet vee 
[ore the Middle States and Maryland, Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. Tet, “Teaching as @ 
on Bethlehem, Pa. ee 38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 
Nov. 30-Dec. 1: Central Association 
ited. of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ther ers, Frank B. Wade, Indianapolis, 
— — DECEMBER 
* 110 1: Association of Modern Language MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
4 Teachers of the Middle States and Schools and Families 
178 Maryland, Lehigh University, Beth- and FOREIGN ’ 
eal lehem, Pa. (Henry Grattan Doyle, superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
— George Washington University, and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
— 3 pages soe 5 a Fo ty for ‘Voca. Schools to parents. Call on or address 
tw 7 ‘ 
tional Education, Buffalo. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 

ylan- 26-28: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 

ie tion at Columbus. Frank E. Rey- 
LSSO- nolds, secretary, Columbus. 

has 26-28: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tten- tion Association at Philadelphia. 


. - ; oe recommends teachers and has filled 
eting James" Herbert Kelley, secretary, hundreds of high grade positions 
hless Harrisburg. : (up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
27-29: Florida Educational Asso- ers. Established 1889. No charge 
ok ciation at West Palm Beach. OO. I. to employers, none for registration, 


Woodley, secretary, Winter Park. If you neeé@ a teacher for any de- 








early 26-28: Annual Convention of the sirepie place or know aor a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
ients Pennsylvania State Education As- 31 Union Square, New York 
a sociation, Philadelphia. 
27-28: Association of Biblical] In- 
— structors in American Colleges and 
ary Secondary Schools. C. F. Kent, 
pa University, New Haven, 
onn. ’ A superior agency for 
26-29: National Commercial Teach- TEACHERS AGENCY : l Ww 
ers’ Federation, Hotel Sherman, 366 ~~ AVENUE ——— = wd 
Chicago. etween register only reliable 
a 7 —— 34th and 35th Streets 
= 27-29: Associated Academic Princi- New Week City candidates. Services 
pals, Syracuse Established 1855 Buildi 
27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- fing Se ee free to school officials, 


1 land, Ohi 
ation of America, joint meeting cantante, Powe. 


with Centra] Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


27-29: American Association for the 








eee = a Cin- 
cinnat o — 3 arr secre- 
tary, Detroit, Michigan. WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


27-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 


niversary, American Association 5 

for the Advancement of Science, 

Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, s 
Detroit, Michigan. 5 


JANUARY, 1924. 





16-19: Tenth Annual Convention of Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 

focational Educatio Association . . a S45 

of Middle West, Hotel Chase, St. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 

Louis, Missouri. Leonard w ‘ 

Wahlstrom, secretary. f We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
FEBRUARY. certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


24-28: Department of Superintend- QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 
ence, Chicago. 


26-28: National Council of Educa- 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
tion, sr SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


12-13-14: North Carolina Teachers 
Assembly at Winston Salem. Jule 
B. Warren, secretary. Box 887, 
Raleigh. 

13-14-15: South Carolina State 
Teachers Association at Columbia. 


z a, Parkinson, secretary, Co- WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 
$ umbDia. * . 
15; Alabama Educational Associa- teachers in every part of the country. 
on at irmingham. H. 4G. 

Dowling, ae TEAC HERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ° Boston, Mass. 
24.26: Ohio State Teach Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point. ore Sauk 5 “N y ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. Long Distance Telephone Manager 


2. July 5: National Education, 


Association, Washington, D. C. LS 


ry 
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“Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
_ and your board bill when you are sick? 


OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- : a 

tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help 
bear the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of 
Quarantine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
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money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP _ 
| me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. a am telling my 
| teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.’ Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
What the T. C. U. Will Do for You = “M2 Tails You Win? | 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor f 
It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or Of Journal of due ation, | 
: — eor : ~ Says: So far as we know, 
| Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine the ‘best. provision for such 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- an emergency is the Teachers 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent. increase wer ong aa " 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established teacher’ is well and has an 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- income, it is comparatively 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month = ¢&4sy to make a sacrifice that 
. ei = lary s I Pago lar}; will provide for catastrophe. 
when you are quarantine and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- jt js a case in Which you win 
| demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental whether you win or lose. If 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you do not meet the catas- 7 
trophe you are in luck, and 
’ s a) if you do you are in luck. 
Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon Reide ae le see oe: I 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials. from Teachers all 
over America who have experienced what it means to have 
the T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fiil out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then maii you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, | 
Lincoln, Neb. 

I am interested in knowing about | 

your Protective Benefits. Send me the | 

whole story and booklet of testimonials. | 























TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS | ve - 4 
i} 4411. C. U. BUILDING “LINGOLN, NEBRASKA (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) a 
—_ ~ Nev 





